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Lover. Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover, 12mo, cloth. 30c. 

MacDonald. Home Again; A Nevel. By George MacDonald: 
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Reade. A Good Fight. A Novel. Chas. Reade, 12mo, cl:, 30c. 

Saintine. Picciola. Translated from the French of J. X. B. 
Saintine. Ideal Edition, cloth, 30c. 

St. Pierre. Paul and Virginia. Ideal Edition, cloth, 30c. 

Stevenson. The Merry Men and Other Tales. By R. L. Steven- 
son. 12mo, cloth, 30c. 

—Prince Otto; A Romance. Paper, 5c.; cloth, 20c. 

Stretton. Bede’s Charity : A Novel, by Hesba Stretton. 12mo, 
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Swiss Family Robinson. 12mo, cloth, $5c. : 
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Mire eNO Re DioCe Veh 
AND COLONIZATION OF 
AMERICA. 


SPAIN DID NOT FIND OR FOUND THE NATION. 


THERE is one question that has many times 
been asked, but probably not so often satisfac- 
torily answered, since the idea of a great World’s 
Fair in honor of Columbus first took root in the 
public mind. It has been asked in public and 
asked in private: asked in the columns of news- 
papers and asked “Over the Teacups,” and 
perhaps even at the immortal Breakfast Table 
itself. It is a question that, from a national 
point of view, lies at-the root of the whole matter, 
and one that every patriotic American will wish 
to have answered definitely and decisively. The 
question is, ‘ Did Christopher Columbus ever 
touch the mainland of North America, and, if so, 
when and where?” 

The only answer that can possibly be given to 
this inquiry is, that Columbus never saw, much 
less stood upon, the shores of the continent of 
North America. In no sense was he the discover- 
er of that great country which is now known by 
the name of the United States of America. His 
marauding and slave-hunting expeditions were 
confined to the islands, and the adjacent coasts 
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of South and Central America. The very situ- 
ation of the first land he saw is doubtful: it is 
known that it was one of the islands of the 
Bahamas, but which one it was is still a question. 
Governor Blake, of the Bahamas, “after a great 
deal of minute and well-reasoned observation on 
the spot, has come to the conclusion that the real 
place where Columbus landed was what is now 
called Watling’s Island, and not Cat Island, as 
has hitherto been usually believed.” It was from 
this spot that he “ wrote home to their Catholic 
majesties that he “should be able to supply them 
with all the gold they needed, with spices, cotton, 
mastic, aloes, rhubarb, cinnamon, and slaves.’ 
Slaves—as many of these idolaters as their high- 
nesses shall command to be shipped. Thus 
ended the visions of those simple natives who, 
on the arrival of the Europeans, had run from 
hut to hut, crying out, ‘Come, come and see the 
people from heaven.’ Some of them lived to 
suspect the bearded strangers had quite a differ- 
ent origin.” (Sir Augustus J. Adderley, in a 
description of the Bahamas written for the 
Commissioners of the Colonial Exhibition, Lon- 

don, 1886.) 
| In connection with this subject, it may be 
remarked that Columbus came very near discov- 
| ering the mainland of Florida, for he was heading 
directly for the southern part of the peninsula 
when he was induced to turn and take a more 
| southerly course—some say by a flight of sea-birds, 
i | : while others affirm that he was guided by the 
) | more practical counsels of Martin Alonzo Pin- 
a | | zon, his second in command, who is shrewdly 
suspected of having been in those waters before, 
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and of knowing better where he was than Colum- 
bus himself. This point is ably brought forward 
by Professor Paul Gaffarel, in his important 
work, “Les Decouvreurs Frangais du XIV™ 
au XVI™° Siecle,” published at Paris in 1888, 
and his account may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

Jean Cousin, in 1488, sailed from Dieppe, 
then the great commercial and naval port of 
France, and bore out to sea, to avoid the storms 
so prevalent in the Bay of Biscay. Arrived at 
the latitude of the Azores, he was carried west- 
ward by a current, and came to an unknown 
country, near the mouth of an immense river. 
He took possession of the continent, but, as he 
had not a sufficient crew nor material resources 
adequate for founding a settlement, he re-em- 
barked. Instead of returning directly to Dieppe, 
he took a southeasterly direction—that is, toward 
South Africa—discovered the cape which has 
since retained the name of Cap des Aiguilles 
(Cape Agulhas, the southern point of Africa), 
went north by the Congo and Guinea, and re- 
turned to Dieppe in 1489. Cousin’s lieutenant 
was a Castilian, Pinzon by name, who was 
jealous of his captain, and caused him consid- 
erable trouble on the Gold Coast. On Cousin’s 
complaint, the Admiralty declared him unfit to 
serve in the marine of Dieppe. Pinzon then 
retired to Genoa, and afterward to Castile. 
Every circumstance tends toward the belief that 
this is the same Pinzon to whom Columbus 
afterward intrusted the command of the Pinta. 
... We must recollect that Columbus had 
lost all hope, when he was suddenly accosted by 
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three mariners of Palos, skilled, prudent, and re- 
nowned, who became his friends. Were these 
nen inspired by the enthusiasin of Columbus? 
Nothing is less likely. Reflection, not passion ; 
the knowledge of an earlier voyage, not blind 
confidence in a single man—decided these cool and 
cautious navigators. These men were three rel- 
atives, of the name of Pinzon: one of them was 
Alonzo, doubtless the old lieutenant of Cousin. 
... The conduct of Pinzon throughout seems 
to indicate previous acquaintance with the con- 
tinent. Columbus’s son confesses that his father 
always consulted Alonzo Pinzon in circumstances 
of difficulty. He held frequent and long con- 
sultations with the latter, both on board his own 
ship and on the Pinta, and decided nothing with- 
out having consulted him. At the trial of the 
suit between Diego Columbus and the Spanish 
Crown, ten witnesses deposed that the admiral 
asked ae Pinzon if they were on the right course, 
and that Pinzon had always wiegaced in ae 
negative until the southwesterly direction was 
taken. Columbus proceeded like a man who 
only dreamed what he was executing, and Pinzon 
as though he sought a road formerly traversed 
by him. He was so convinced, so sure of him- 
self, that Columbus ended by listening to him. 
Soon after, they touched at San Salvador. 

The Journal of Columbus makes full admission 
of the part played by Pinzon: ‘“ Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon expressed the opinion that we should do 
better to sail in a southwesterly direction ; before 
all else, it was necessary, he said, to reach the terra 
firma of Asia; we saw the islands soon after.” 
Pinzon ‘also took a leading part at the discus- 
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sion with the seamen, and strongly urged the con- 
tinuance of the voyage. It was Pinzon who first 
announced the sight of land ; and, indeed, Pinzon 
seems to have been both the good and the evil 
genius of the voyage, for he delayed, deserted, 
and endeavored to anticipate Columbus at every 
possible opportunity. In fact, he behaved to 
Columbus much as he had behaved to Cousin; 
and.Columbus’s son, while he praises his qualities 
as a seainan, complains bitterly of his malignity 
and contumacy. 

Much confusion has been caused in the history 
of the discovery of America by a duplication on 
the old maps of the eastern portion of Cuba, and 
the amplifying of the western or false Cuba into 
a continent, just as the island of Tierra dei Fuego, 
forming the southern side of the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, was supposed to form part of an immense 
antarctic continent. The false Cuba has been 
supposed to be a real representation of a portion 
of the North American continent—namely, Flor- 
ida and the parts adjacent; but the name Cuba 
written upon it gives the key to the error, the 
real Cuba being known on these maps as Isa- 
bella, which name was given to it by the Span- 
iards, in honor of their queen. The earliest at- 
tested discovery of Florida is that by Juan Ponce 
de Leon, in 15138, although there is a probability 
that it had been previously found by Sebastian 
d’Ocampo, in 1508. 

The question of the discovery of North America 
by Columbus must, then, be answered in the nega- 
tive, and in order to find the true discoverers search 
must be made among the records of voyages 
undertaken prior to 1508, The earliest voy- 
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ages of which any substantial or definite proof 
can be adduced are those of the Northmen from 
Iceland and Greenland, resulting in a coloniza- 
tion which lasted from its beginnings in A.p. 1005 
until, at all events, a.p. 13847, the year in which 
we have the last actual intelligence of any voyage 
between Greenland and Markland, as the nearest 
of the Norse-American colonies was called. This 
was probably the present Nova Scotia, being, as 
its name implies, a wooded country. Farther 
south was Vinland, corresponding to Rhode Is}- 
and and Massachusetts; how much more to the 
southward the Northmen penetrated is not known, 
but traces of their long-continued presence in the 
country have been found in the Indian legends 
collected by the well-known author, Mr. Charles 
G. Leland, and in other more palpable and tangible 
remains that have been found in various parts of 
the New England States. For further details 
concerning these early voyages, see “The Ice- 
landic Discoverers of America,” by Miss Marie 
A. Brown, now Mrs. Shipley. 

Between 1274 and 1325 these colonies are 
spoken of by M. Paul Riant, in his “ Expeditions 
et Pelerinages Scandinaviens,” as being affected 
by the crusading movement in Europe, and in 
1312 Bishop Arne, of Gardar, preached the Oru- 
sades in Iceland, Greenland, and Vinland, and had 
charge of the appropriation of a tithe of the 
church. revenues for six years, which had been 
voted by the church councils at Lyons, Vienna, 
and Trondhjem, for the purpose of the Crusades. 
A ship arriving from Greenland, in 1325, brought 
the tithes from the American colonies, consisting 
of 127 pounds of walrus-teeth, which were sold 
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to Jean du Pre, a Flemish merchant, who paid 
for them twelve livres and fourteen sous (‘Tours 
standard). | 

These colonies were then well known in Eu- 
rope, and the place where more especially the 
records relating to these voyages and events were 
preserved was Iceland. Here the names of 
Erik the Red, the colonizer of Greenland, and 
his valiant sons, Leif the Lucky and Thorvald, 
his daughter-in-law, Gudrid, and her famous third 
husband, Thorfinn Karlsefne, were household 
words, especially as some of the most distin- 
guished men in Iceland were descended from the 
last-named couple. There is little doubt that 
the accounts of these voyages spread, in a more 
or less vague form, among the countries which 
traded with Iceland, and, as Finn Magnusen has 
shown, English merchants, and more especially 
those of Bristol, carried on a considerable trade 
with thatisland. Itis well known that Columbus, 
in 1477, sailed from Bristol and visited Iceland, 
and it would be little short of a miracle if the 
bishop and other learned men with whom he 
conversed did not relate to him all they knew on 
this subject, including the fact- that, as their 
records expressed it, “‘ Westward from Spain, over 
the great sea, which some call Ginnungagap 
(yawning abyss), there lie lands in the midst which 
are called, the first one, northward, Vinland the 
good, the next Markland; still to the north there 
are deserts, where the Skrelings (Esquimaux) 
live; then there are deserts still on to Greenland” 
(Codex Legati Arnze Magnusen, 770); and again, 
“From Greenland to the south lies Helluland, 
then Markland; thence it is not far to Vinland, 
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which some think goes on to Africa” (Cod. Leg. 
A. M., 736). 

Similar intelligence had probably come to the 
ears of many merchants and frequenters of the 
town and port of Bristol, which was then to 
England what Liverpool is now; and especially 
was it known to a certain John Cabot, who had 
arrived there from Venice, with his family, 
somewhere about the year 1490. Of him more 
will be said later, but it must now be remarked 
that Cabot’s voyage was not the first that had 
been undertaken by the English with the express 
object of discovering lands, of which they had 
heard more or less definitely, across the western 
sea. Pedro de Ayala writes to the King and 
Queen of Spain, on the 25th of July, 1498: 
“The people of Bristol have for seven years 
since sent every year two, three, or four caravels 
in search of the isle of Brasil and the seven 
cities, according to the notions of this Genoese.” 
William of Worcester mentions a voyage of 
Thomas Lloyd, to whom a patent was granted in 
1480, and who commanded a ship equipped by 
John Jay of Bristol, but returned after seven 
months without having landed. 

The first of these mariners from Bristol to find 
the long-sought western lands was John Cabot, 
with his sons Louis, Sebastian, and Sancho. 
The nationality of these important personages is 
uneertain, but the probability is that John, 
the father, was a Genoese by birth, that is, that 
he was born at the village of Castiglione, within 
the confines of the republic ‘of Genoa. It is 
certain, from entries found by the late Rawdon 
Browne in the archives of Venice, that the privi- 
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lege of Venetian citizenship was conferred on him 

on the 28th of March, 1476, in consequence of his 
having resided there for fifteen years, which was 
the legal qualification of an alien for citizenship. 
It is practically certain, also, that Sebastian was 
born before this period; and that when the latter 
was “almost a child,” yet having some knowl- 
edge of “‘ humanities and the sphere,” his father 
brought him to England. The probability is 
that he was born about 1473 or 1474, and came 
to England about 1490. 

The patent under which their first voyage was 
made was dated the 5th of March, in the eleventh 
year of Henry VII. (1496). The patentees 
(John Cabot and his sons Louis, Sebastian, and 
Sancho) were authorized to sail under the English 
flag, with five ships, at their own charges, to dis- 
cover islands, countries, etc., hitherto unknown to 
Christians; to set up the royal banners, occupy 
and possess the countries ; to pay one-fifth part of 
the profits to the king, and always to return to the 
port of Bristol ; to bring their goods and merchan- 
dise into the country free of customs, and to have 
the exclusive right of trading with the countries 
they might discover ; and all the king’s subjects 
are charged to render them help and assistance. 

The first expedition sailed from Bristol in the 
beginning of May, 1497, in a ship called the 
Matthew. On the 24th of June, in the morning, 
they discovered land, and on the same day they 
found an island, which they named S. Juan, 
because it was discovered on St. John’s day. 
The map preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris, the only direct record we have which 
purports to come from the land of Sebastian 
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Cabot, affords the above information, and calls 
the land first seen Prima terra vista. It marks 
this land at the northern extremity of Nova 
Scotia, or of Cape Breton Island, which is not 
separated from the mainland; 8. Juan is marked 
in a position corresponding to that of Prince 
Edward Island. But as this is hardly likely to 
have been the first landfall after a voyage from 
England, and as the next record we have is that 
they coasted north or northwest, until they 
were stopped by the ice, it is very much more 
likely that the northern point of Newfoundland 
was the locality. of the landfall, and that the 
island called S. Juan was Belle Isle, which could 
easily have been discovered on the same day as 
Cape Bauld, even by a vessel which had made 
the voyage out from Bristol at the rate of about 
45 miles a day. The further direction of the 
voyage is reported with a variety of detail by 
those who profess to have had it from Cabot. 
They agree, however, that he went northwest 
along the coast: “ But after some days,” says Ra- 
musio, speaking as though quoting Cabot, “I 
found that the land prolonged itself toward the 
tramontane (north), which displeased me infinite- © 
ly. Icoasted, nevertheless, in the hope of finding 
a gulf into which [could turn. [found none; but 
I remarked that the land continued as far as 56° 
under our pole. Seeing that in this place the 
coast inclined toward the east, and despairing of 
finding a passage, I returned on my route in 
order to reconnoitre anew the said coast in the di- 
rection of the equator, always with the intention 
of finding a passage to go to the Indies, and I 
arrived at the part to-day called Florida.” Other 
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accounts speak of vast heaps of ice, which caused 
him to turn southward until he came nearly to 
the latitude of the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
“circling to the west until the isle of Cuba was 
on his left, and nearly in the same longitude ” 
(account by Peter Martyr). 

These accounts—allowing for errors, and re- 
membering that latitude could be determined 
with approximate certainty, while longitude 
could only be imperfectly stated—may be taken 
to mean, that the Cabots, having discovered New- 
foundland, Belle Isle, and Labrador, coasted 
along the latter until they came to the place, in 
about 56° north latitude, where the coast turns, 
not eastward, but in that direction relatively to 
its former course. From a general northwester- 
ly direction, Cabot would here find himself 
obliged to steer almost due north in order to fol- 
low the coast of Labrador. This turn to the 
right, or east, of his former course, ‘“ displeased 
him infinitely,” and, taken in conjunction with 
the “vast heaps of ice,’ determined him to re- 
turn and seek a more southerly passage to Ca- 
thay (China), which, according to Ramusio, was 
the object of his search. Hither on this voyage, 
or on a subsequent one, he coasted southward to 
the latitude of the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
would bring him nearly to Cape Hatteras, and 
therefore into that part of America which, at 
the time Ramusio wrote, was vaguely and loosely 
known as Florida. He would then be in the 
longitude of the eastern portion of Cuba, which 
extends eastward of west longitude 75°, while 
Cape Hatteras and Chesapeake Bay are to the 
west of that meridian. 
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- From the short time that Cabot had for these 
extensions of his voyage, it seems more likely 
that this southward exploration was not under- 
taken during his first voyage. He was back in 
London the last week in August, and if his 
progress during the other portions of his voyage 
was not more rapid than while crossing the 
Atlantic outward-bound, he must have had little 
more than time for his coasting voyage to latitude 
56° north, and his return by way of Newfound- 
land. 

His reception in England was highly flattering. 
To sum it upin the words of Pasqualigo, a Vene- 
tian merchant: ‘‘ The news of his discoveries of 
the isle of Brazil, the seven cities, and the king- 
dom of the Grand Khan, produced a remarkable 
impression. Calbot bore the title of Admiral. 
They rendered him great honors: he was clothed 
in silk, and the English ran after him like mad- 
men.” Perhaps this title of Admiral supplies the 
missing clue as to why, in the ambiguous inscrip- 
tion on Sebastian Cabot’s portrait, either he or 
his father is described as meles. 

Another contemporary, Raymondo de Soncino, 
writing to the Duke of Milan, Dec. 18, 1497, 
says: “This Master John (Cabotto) hath the 
description of the world in a chart, and also in a 
solid globe which he made, and he shows where he 
landed... . And they affirm that the sea is cov- 
ered with fishes, which are caught not only with 
the net, but with baskets, a stone being tied to 
them in order that the baskets may sink in the 
water, and this I heard the said Master John re- 
late, and the aforesaid Englishmen, his comrades, 
say they will bring so many fishes that this 
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kingdom will no longer have need of Iceland, 
from which country there comes a very great 
store of fish which are called stock-fish.” Here 
we have incidental confirmation of the English 
- trade with Iceland. If more’ were needed, we 
have it in an old map of Iceland, dated 1539, in 
which ships labeled Bremen, Angli, Scoti, and 
Hamburg, are seen in the ocean off the coast of 
the island. The map is printed in the first vol- 
ume of Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History of America, along with an immense mass 
of undigested information, out of which the 
reader is left to pick his own conclusions as best 
he can. 

After Cabot’s return from this voyage, he re- 
ceived from Henry VII. a gift of ten pounds 
and an annuity of twenty pounds sterling, pay- 
able half-yearly out of the customs of the port of 
Bristol. (Order dated Dec. 13, 1497, sealed 
Jan. 28, 1498.) On the third of February, 1498, 
a second patent was granted to John Cabot only, 
allowing him to take six English ships, of 200 
tons burden or under, to convey and lead them 
“to the Land and Isles of late found by the said 
John in our name and by our commandment.” 
This patent was found in the Rolls Chapel by 
Mr. Biddle (Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, 1831). 

The result of this voyage is not fully known. 
Cabot’s papers are, it is feared, irrecoverably 
lost, having been last heard of as being in the 
hands of a certain William Worthington, who 
in 1557, under Philip and Mary, was associated 
with Sebastian Cabot in the pension previously 
held by the latter alone. In Hakluyt’s earher 
work (1582) he says that Worthington was will- 
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ing to have them published; but in his more 
complete “ Principal Navigations ” (1598-1600) 
he complains that he is unable to get a sight of 
them. The inference is that they were no longer 
in Worthington’s possession, and to this we shall - 
return later. The evidences we have as to the 
second voyage are reports of Sebastian Cabot’s 
conversations with his friends, and aletter quoted 
by Ramusio, in which he speaks of “ having sailed 
a lang time west and by north, beyond those 
islands, unto the latitude of 67 degrees and a half 
under the North Pole, and at the eleventh day 
of June, finding still the open sea without any 
manner of impediment, he thought verily by 
that way to have passed on still the way to Ca- 
thaia, which is in the East, and would have done 
it, if the mutiny of the shipmaster and mar- 
iners had not hindered him and caused him to 
return homewards from that place.” (Hakluyt, 
vol. 8.) Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Lord Bacon, 
and Hakluyt in his Discourse on Western Plant- 
ing, all name 67° or 673° as the northern limit 
of Cabot’s voyages. This would bring him to 
what is now called Cumberland Island, and in 
making this voyage he must have passed Hudson 
Strait. This strait is not shown in the Paris 
Cabot map of 1544, but it is mentioned by R. 
Willes, in a tract reprinted in Hakluyt, as being 
shown on the copy then preserved at Chenies, 
the property of the Earl of Bedford, which 
places the strait between 61° and 64° north lat- 
itude, the true position being about 61° north 
latitude. Itseems probable that Sebastian Cabot 
found this opening, and was unable at that time 
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to explore it further, but reserved the knowledge 
for future use. 

After this voyage, he appears to have gone to 
Spain, giving as his reason the great tumults in 
England, “and preparations for wars in Scotland, 
by reason whereof there was no more considera- 
tion had to this voyage.” (Ramusio, quoted by 
Hakluyt.) Here he probably met with Juan de 
la Cosa, who, on a map dated 1500, has placed the 
words Mar descubierta por Inglesi (Sea discov- 
ered by the English) and several names along 
the coast, among which are Cape Ynglaterra and 
Cape S. Johan. This information must have 
been derived either directly or indirectly from 
Cabot himself. 

In 1512 Sebastian Cabot took service with 
Ferdinand of Spain, and in 1518 he was made 
Piloto Mayor by Charles V., with the duty of ex- 
amining all pilots leaving Spain for the Indies, as 
to their fitness for the work. In 1524 he attended 
the conference at Badajoz for determining the 
longitude of the Moluccas, and gave evidence as 
an expert along with Estevan Gomez, Nunez 
Garcia, and Diego Ribero, all of whom were 
ordered to produce their maps, globes, and instru- 
ments for deciding the matter in question, which 
was, whether the Moluccas were east or west of 
the line drawn by Pope Alexander VI., and sub- 
sequently altered by the Treaty of Tordesillas in 
1494, by virtue of which the discoveries in one- 
half of the globe were to belong to Spain and 
those in the other to Portugal. This appoint- 
ment of Cabot to attend this conference places 
him among the four most learned geographers 
of the day, and emphasizes the high regard in 
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which he was held in Spain. Previous to this, 
in 1522, he had made overtures to the Venetians 
for the transfer of his services to the republic 
which he claimed as his native land, saying that. 
he could show them a way of great profit which 
he had discovered. But these negotiations came 
to nothing, although the correspondence seems 
to have been kept up for many years. In 1547 ; 
he was sent for “ to serve and inhabit in Eng- 
land,” and a pension was granted him by Edward 
VL, together with the rank of Grand Pilot of 
England. In 1549, the emperor sent for him to 
return to Spain, but he refused to do so; and a 
similar answer was returned toa further demand 
after the accession of Mary. In 1553, and again 
in 1555, companies were chartered to open up, if 
possible, a northeast passage to China, and Cabot 
was made governor for life of those companies. 
He did not, however, sail in these expeditions, 
but made his last appearance in public, being 
now over eighty years of age, at an inspection 
and farewell banquet held on the occasion of the 
departure of the Scarchthrift on the second of 
these expeditions in 1556. He is said to have 
died in 1557, in which year an event occurred 
that has been already alluded to, and that is not 
without a certain significance in regard to the 
almost entire absence of direct memorials of his 
voyages. 

As has been remarked, a pension of £166 13s. 
4d. was granted him by Edward VL., to date from 
Michaelmas 1548. In 1550, the pension granted 
by Henry VII. was renewed, and a further re- 
newal or confirmation was granted by Mary. In 
1557, Cabot was induced, we do not know under 
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what pretext, to resign his pension, and two days 
later (May 29) a new grant was made to him and 
William Worthington, jointly. This was during 
the reign of a Roman Catholic queen, who was 
married to a Spanish king ; and when we remem- 
ber that Sebastian Cabot had been in great re- 
quest in Spain, and had been twice sent for by 
the Emperor, Charles V., and had refused to 
return ; also, that he was supposed to be in pos- 
session of information as to a passage to China, 
which he considered of great value—consider- 
ing all this we cannot wonder if Philip of Spain 
used all his influence to get hold of his maps 
and papers. After Cabot’s death they certainly 
came into the hands of Worthington, as re- 
lated by Hakluyt; and, as certainly, Worthing- 
ton never produced them, though repeatedly 
urged to do so, and though he had in the first 
instance declared himself “ very willing to suffer 
them to be overseen, and published in as good 
order as may be, to the encouragement and bene- 
fit of our countrymen.” (Hakluyt, 1582.) This 
suppression of “all his (Cabot’s) own maps and 
discourses, drawn and written by himself,” looks, 
on the face of it, very much as if the King of 
Spain had used his position as husband of the 
Queen of England to obtain Cabot’s papers, 
which must have fallen into Worthington’s hands 
immediately on the death of the Grand Pilot. 
Spain had from the first worked against the 
English discovery, and tried to turn Henry VII. 
off from the matter. In the transcripts from the 
Spanish archives relating to England, there is a 
letter from Ferdinand and Isabella to Dr. de 
Puebla, their representative in England, dated 
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March 28, 1496, which contains the following 
significant passage: “ You write that a person 
like Columbus has come to England for the pur- 
pose of persuading the king to enter into an un- 
dertaking similar to that of the Indies, without 
prejudice to Spain and Portugal. He is quite at 
liberty. But we believe that this undertaking was — 
thrown in the way of the King of England by the 
King of France, with the premeditated intention 
of distracting him from his other business. Take 
care that the King of England be not deceived 
in this or in any other matter. The French will 
try as hard as they can to lead him into such 
undertakings, but they are very uncertain enter: 
prises, and must not be gone into at present. Be- 
sides, they cannot be executed without prejudice 
to us and to the King of Portugal.” 

This last remark no doubt refers to the cele- 
brated line of demarcation drawn by the Pope, 
and finally settled by the Treaty of Tordesillas, 
by which all lands discovered west of a line drawn 
370 leagues west of the Azores were to belong 
to Spain, and those east of that line, to Portugal. 
The prolongation of this line on the other side 
of the globe was also to form a boundary between 
the possessions of the two countries, and in the 
then uncertain state of all calculations of longi- 
tude, it was not easy to say what lands lay on 
the Spanish side of this line and what on the Por- 
tuguese side. The Portuguese, for instance, who 
claimed Brazil, as being on their own side of this 
line, made the same claim with regard to the 
lands discovered by Cabot. They accordingly 
sent Cortereal to take possession of them in the 
name of Portugal; but his expedition came to 


an unfortunate end, and little was accomplished. 
The Portuguese kept up their claim by marking 
on their maps the name Terra Corterealis, or 
Terra de Cortereal, above which they placed 
Terra de Lavorador de Rey de Portugall, and 
above that again, far away to the northward, 
Terra de los Ingres (English). The emphat- 
ic marking twice over on the Cabot map of 1544 
of Prima terra vista, and claiming it as a por- 
tion of the mainland, together with the note 
describing the discovery, seem to have been in- 
tended by way of counter-claim to the Portu- 
guese claims on behalf of Cortereal. Another 
voyager whose alleged discoveries are marked on 
these early maps was Estevan Gomez, whom we 
have mentioned as one of the Spanish experts at 
the conference at Badajoz, and who in 1525 
made a voyage along the coast of the United 
States, but does not appear to have got farther 
north than 425°, or near Cape Ann, to the north 
of Boston. The only important disputant of the 
claims of Cabot appears then to be Cortereal, and 
his name is regularly placed against the coasts 
of Labrador and Newfoundland on the Portu- 
guese maps, while the Spanish and English maps 
name the English as the discoverers of those 
lands. A Latin note on a Portuguese map sum- 
marizes the voyages of Cortereal: “This land 

Gaspar Cortereal, a Portuguese, first discovered, 

and took away with him savages from the woods, 

and white bears. In it is a very great multitude 

of animals and birds, also fishes. The next year 

he suffered shipwreck, and never returned. The 

same thing happened in the following year to 
his brother Michael.” The name Labrador is 
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said to have been derived from this cireamstance 
of slaves (labourers) having been taken there. 
Others say that it was a “labourer,” or slave, 
taken on board at the Azores, who first saw the 
land, which was therefore called ‘ Labourer’s 
land.” 

These voyages of Cortereal in 1500 and 1501, 
however, cannot be regarded as serious rivals to 
that of Cabot, since they were evidently only un- 
dertaken in order to claim these lands already 
discovered, on behalf of Portugal. The English 
claim was recognized in Spain, even as early as 
1500, since Cosa, in that year, inscribed on his 
celebrated map the words “Sea discovered by the 
English.” The Spaniards were able to take 
an unprejudiced view of the matter, because 
these lands were at that time believed to be 
within the Portuguese hemisphere as defined at 
Tordesillas. And here it must be remarked, 
that the claims of Spain and Portugal to all 
new discoveries, each country having a hemi- 
sphere to itself, left no room for other nations 
to make discoveries for their own advantage, 
or even to make voyages to the lands already 
discovered. Whatever was done, had to be done 
in a furtive way, and at great risk. Speaking of 
the French voyages in these waters, Professor 
Gaffarel says: “As none of them were igno- 
rant of the dangers to which they exposed them- 
selves in thus braving the power of Spain, they 
prudently kept the secret of their operations, 
and the silence of contemporaries on the subject 
of these voyages to Central America may thus 
be explained.” (Gaffarel, “Jean Ango.”) From 
another part of the same book we take the fol- 
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lowing passage :—‘ Spanish and Portuguese ex- 
ercised a jealous and careful surveillance over 
all ships, of whatever country, and woe to the 
imprudent stranger who allowed himself to be 
surprised by them! He was considered as a 
pirate, and treated without pity.” 

The French, and especially the Bretons, were 
in reality the only rivals of the English in the 
region of the Baccalaos, as the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the adjacent lands were called, from 
the abundance of codfish that were taken there. 
The first voyages of the Cabots were followed in 
1501 and 1502 by expeditions, probably abortive, 
or, at any rate, without striking results, under- 
taken by Englishmen, in conjunction with Por- 
tuguese from the Azores. In 1508, Sebastian 
Cabot is believed to have undertaken a third 
voyage, when he brought home three savages, 
and a record has been found of the payment of 
one pound toa man that brought hawks from 
the new isle. In 1504, two pounds were paid 
“to a preste that goeth to the new Lande,” and 
in 1504-6, we find the first authenticated voyages 
of the Bretons and Normans. From 1506, we 
find a tolerably regular series of voyages, until, 
in 1527, John Rut, an Englishman, found in St. 
John’s Bay nearly fifty ships, English, French, 
and Portuguese, while in 1548-45, during the 
months of January and February, at least two 
ships every day left the ports of Normandy 
alone for these regions. Into the later history 
of these rich fisheries, and the quarrels they have 
occasioned, it is not our province to enter. 

In 1534, and again in 1535, 1541, and 1543, 
Jacques Cartier made voyages of exploration and 
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partial settlement along the St. Lawrence, which 
may be said to have been the precursors, although 
not the real commencement, of the French oc- 
cupation of those regions. 

What especially strikes us in reading the his- 
tory of all these voyages, and in studying the 
maps to which they gave rise, is, that with the 
exception of one or two instances, about which 
opinion is much divided, such as the explorations 
of Verrazano in 1523-4 and the alleged voyage 
of Thevet in 1555-6, the communication with 
North and Central America seems to have fol- 
lowed with almost invariable persistency one or 
other of two well-marked routes, viz.: the Span- _ 
ish route to the West Indies and the English route 
to Newfoundland. Between New York and 
Florida the coast seems hardly to have been 
known. The earliest maps, up to about 1520, 
leave its very existence in uncertainty, and for 
many years after the voyages of Verrazano in 
1523-4, and Gomez in 1525, who were the first 
to traverse and describe the coast, the maps made 
no indication of the long stretch of coast-line be- 
tween New York and Florida. 

The state of European knowledge regarding the 
American continent was still very unsatisfactory, 
when in 1584 Richard Hakluyt wrote his famous 
Discourse on Western Planting, which has been 
published by the Maine Historical Society. In 
1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed on his ill-fated 
voyage, as recorded in Hakluyt. The accounts 
of this voyage are interesting for the descriptions 
they give of Newfoundland at that period, but 
although, as one of the accounts tells us, the voy- 
age was taken partly in order to search for the 
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northern El Dorado, Norumbega, yet, owing to 
its disastrous ending, the expedition got no 
farther than the coasts of Newfoundland. The 
first real attempt at a colonization of United 
States territory was that of Sir Walter Raleigh 
in Virginia. So little was known of the charac- 
ter of this part of the coast that the report of the 
two captains, Amadas and Barlow, sent out by 
him, came like the discovery of a new country, 
although this was in 1584, nearly a century after 
the first voyages along the two main routes above 
indicated. The first colonists in 1585 had to be 
taken off again in 1586, and, other private at- 
tempts being also failures, the Plymouth and 
London (North and South) Virginia Companies 
were formed. The former extended from Long 
Island Sound to Maine, and on the dissolution of 
the company, in 1620, the Pilgrim Fathers made 
their well-known settlement in New England, 
having, curiously enough, taken their leave of the 
Old World at the very port which had given its 
name to the company on whose abandoned ter- 
ritories they now landed. 

It is not our purpose to trace out the history of 
colonization in America. Enough has been said 
to show that it is to the northern line of route first 
discovered by the Northmen of Iceland and 
Greenland, and recovered in the fifteenth cent- 
ury by John and Sebastian Cabot (who on their 
first voyage may probably have taken the old 
route by way of Iceland, as Hudson did at a 
later date)—it is to this route and to those who 
followed it that we must refer the settlement of 
the United States of to-day. French, Dutch, and 
Swedes, as well as English, all used this route ; 
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but the English became at last the dominant race 
in the country, and it was men of English birth, 
or English descent, who, in 1776, took into their 
own hands the government of their own country. 

Quite different has been the part played by 
Spain in the New World. Without entering into 
the history of the atrocities committed in other 
parts of America, we here confine ourselves to 
denying that Spain took any considerable or useful 
share in the founding of the United States. A 
settlement in Florida, which was ceded to Eng- 
land, in exchange for Havana, in 1758, the lat- 
ter place having been captured during the war, 
and a line of missions and other settlements 
along the Pacific coast—these were the chief 
claims that could be made by Spain to anything 
like a share in the honor of having helped to 
found or form the present nation. And these 
amount to virtually nothing. The honor is due, 
not to the proud and selfish Spanish grandees—so 
ably drawn by Kingsley in his immortal ‘ West- 
ward Ho!”—but rather to the Cabots, to the 
Drakes, Grenvilles, and Raleighs, who braved 
the power of Spain and defeated her hugest 
armadas, thereby arresting, in its full career and 
in the height of its power, a double tyranny of 
Church and State, which, had it been allowed to 
hold its course unchecked, would infallibly have 
strangled, in its earliest infancy, the civilization 
and freedom of which America now so loudly 
boasts. When the mines and treasure-houses of 
Aztecs and Incas had been exhausted, when the 
last Indian had succumbed to the white man’s 
fetters or the white man’s faith, what would have 
been the condition of the country, under a purely 
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Spanish rule? The national conditions and re- 
sources at present realized in the United States 
would not have been in existence. So far from 
being due to the triumph of Columbus and of 
Spain, they signalize the defeat of both. The 
degree of civilization at present existing in Cen- 
tral and Southern America is due, almost entirely, 
to the same progressive forces working indirectly 
through the medium of the United States and 
other advanced powers, not to any virtue of their 
mother country. Itis through the northern route 
across the Atlantic that the North American con- 
tinent has received the means and the power to 
show such evidences of culture and civilization 
as will be set forth at Chicago in 1893, and their 
collection and exhibition may well serve as a 
fitting reminder, to all mankind, that Spain, at all 
events, did not either find or found the nation. 
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Brown. The Icelandic Discoverers of America. By Marie A, 
Brown. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75c. 


“¢ Modern historiansare pretty generally agreed 
that America was actually first made known to the eastern 
world by the indefatigable Norsemen. Yet in spite of this 
fact, Columbus has been, and still continues to be, revered 
as the one man to whose genius and courage the discovery 
of the New World is due. Miss Brown justly says it 
should be altogether foreign to American institutions and 
ideas of liberty and honor to countenance longer the wor. 
ship of a false idol. The author first proceeds to set forth 
the evidence upon which the claims of the Norsemen rest. 
The author charges that the heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church were early cognizant of this discovery of the 
Norsemen, but that they suppressed this information. The 
motives for this concealment are charged to their well- 
known reluctance to allow any credit to non-Catholic be- 
lievers, under which head at that time the Norsemen were 
included. They preferred that the new world should first 
be made known to southern Europe by adherents to the 
Roman Catholic faith. Most damaging evidence against 
Columbus’s having originated, unaided, the idea of a 
western world or route to India is furnished by the fact 
that he visited Iceland in person in the spring of 1477, 
when he must have heard rumors of the early voyages. 
He is known to have visited the harbor at Hvalfjord, on 
the south coast of Iceland, at a time when that harbor was 
most frequented, and also at the same time when 
Bishop Magnus is known to have been there. They must 
have met, and as they had means of communicating 
through the Latin language, would naturally have spoken 
of these distant countries. We have no hint of the object 
of this visit of Columbus, for he scrupulously avoids sub- 
sequent mention of it ; but the author pleases to consider 
it as a secret mission instigated by the Church for the pur- 
pass of obtaining all available information concerning the 

orse discoveries. Certain it is that soon after his return 
to Spain we find him petitioning the King and Queen for 
a grant of ships and men to further the enterprise ; and he 
was willing to wait for more than fourteen years before he 
obtained them. His extravagant demands of the King and 
Queen concerning the rights, titles, and percentage of all 
derived from the countries ‘he was about to discover’ can 
hardly be viewed in any other light than that of positive 
knowledge concerning their existence. The closing chap- 
ters of the book are devoted toa comparison between Ice- 
land and Spain—their customs, institutions, and learning 
and between the brave Norsemen, who fearlessly sailed 
out into the unknown ocean in search of adventure, and 
the cowardly Spanish crew, procured with difficulty and 
constantly mutinous, who accompanied Columbus. This 
work is powerfully written, and it cannot fail to impress 
whoever reads it.”—Public Opinion. Washington, 


A True Hero vs. A False Idol. 


Brown. The Icelandic Discoverers of America. By Marie A. 
Brown. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75c. 


“This book has for its end the establishment 
of the thesis that Columbus stole his knowledge of the new 
world from Iceland; that the knowledge of this new 
world, originally discovered by Icelanders, had been kept 
secret by Rome, that Columbus should be made a saint ; 
he being a liar, a slave-dealer, and a thief; that the truth- 
ful North is the natural antagonist of the lying South, and 
that we all suffer by neglect of Northern history and lit- 
erature.’—The Academy, London. 


‘In order to balk the efforts of the Romish 


Church to control the politics of our Republic, it is neces- 
sary to deprive the same of one of its means, namely, a 
national recognition of Columbus as the discoverer of this 
continent, and instead to restore the stolen honor to those 
who have the full right to it, namely, the Scandinavians.” 
—Scandinavia, Worcester, Mass. 


‘“T have read it carefully, and heartily endorse 
its statements and spirit. I am amazed at the amount of 
proof you have accumulated in support of the claims of 
the Norsemen’s discoveries, which, it seems to me, no sane 
Protestant nor impartial Catholic can controvert. I think 
you deserve a laurel crown for your exhaustive work.”— 
Dr. SAMUEL KNEELAND, Boston. 


‘A work which, attractive in itself, and com- 
mendable for the study and persevering research devoted 
to it, will be read with much interest, more especially by 
Americans, in view of the approaching fourth centenary of 
Columbus’ discovery of America.”—Am. Register, Paris. 


“ A very remarkable volume. This idea is by 
no means new, as many reputable writers and historians 
have testified to their belief in it; but so far as we know, 
no one has formulated so definite a theory as to the reasons 
why Christopher Columbus has always been regarded as 
the discoverer of America.” —Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“JT have read your book with great interest, 
and cannot help admiring the exhaustive research and the 
felicity of diction, but especially the noble earnestness and 
strong love of truth which breathe through its pages.”— 
FRIMANN B. ANDERSON, editor Heimskringla (Icelandic). 


“ A mass of carefully collected information on 
these early voyages is given, also an excellent and useful 
bibliography of the subject, for the guidance of the stu- 
dent of these most fascinating problems of antiquarian re 
search.”—The Antiquary, London. 


‘Tt is almost the first really organized effort 
to pluck the laurel from the brow of our long-lauded 
Columbus,”—Lawerpool Mereury. 
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Runeberg. Nadeschda; A Romantic Poem, By Johan Ludwig 
Runeberg. Translated from the Swedish by Mrs. Jot . Shi 
(Marie A” Brown) 12mo, cloth, 50c. 4 ohn B. Shipley 

“ Modest, direct, simple, with fullness of re- 
source and readiness of language, it is worthy of an honored 
place.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“ What rich possibilities of poetry and romance 
are hidden among Finnish snows may be guessed at from 
this ‘Nadeschda,’ which Miss Brown has translated so 
well.”—Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 


‘No one who reads the first canto will lay the 
book aside without finishing the remaining eight, and 
when once read the beautiful story will never be for- 
gotten.”—The Nation. 


‘There are few characters, but those are 
stamped with individuality. There is none of the subtle 
character-drawing or gorgeous word-painting of modern 
English poetry. On the contrary, the simplicity is antique, 
the movement rapid, and the dramatic force of the story 
is due not to the art but to the charming artlessness with 
which it is told.”—The Springfield Republican. 

“ Runeberg, though but little known to us, is 
a household name in Sweden, where he has made himself 
dear to the people by his sympathy for the oppressed, and 
his faithful pictures of life among rich and poor in the far 


North. ... The style of the poem is simple: the scenes 
in court, country and serf life are very vivid, and the de- 
scriptions of scenery charming. The verse is unrhymed 
and the rhythm irregular; but in this, as in other ways 
the translation faithfully reproduces the original.” —The 
National Quarterly Review. 


“Tt may be doubted if any race of Con- 
tinental Europe is more nearly akin to our own in thought 
and spirit than the Scandinavian: yet, our acquaintance 
with its literature is still slight and unsatisfactory. We 
think, therefore, that the translator merits gratitude from 
the reading public for introducing to their notice a repre. 
sentative poet of the North. Runeberg, although properly 
a Swedish writer, was born in Finland in 1804. His first 
poems were produced in 1880, and, from that time till 
1868, he continued to produce works of a varied character 
—poems dramatic, epic and lyric, and sketches and tales 
in prose. Asa translator, collector and publicist, also, he 
seems to have exerted a wide influence upon Finnish, as 
well as Swedish culture.”—The Literary World, 


PREOCOR S,/PERU 


Prescott. History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Prelimi- 
nary View of “he Civilization of the Incas; by William H. Prescott. 
Fine Library Edition, in two volumes, small octavo; cloth, gilt 
top, illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

“ Prescott’s work is one of the most alluring 
and fascinating of histories, and its deserved popularity in 
the past is by no means extinct. Considering its cheap- 
ness, the new edition is an admirable one.”—Morning 
News, Chicago, Ml. 

“One of the great books of our college days. 
It had more than a romantic interest, and as we handled 
the choice and costly volumes, we wondered if we would 
ever be rich enough to own acopy. The time has come. 
Here we have it at a trifling cost, in neat, strong binding, 
good, clear type, with the valuable notes and copious 
index. It is a genuine missionary work to make good 
books cheap.”—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ A generation has come and gone since, with 
an interest so intense that the beating of the heart could be 
heard, we went through these weird volumes. Well do 
we remember that a ten hours’ ride from Boston to New 
York was so beguiled by the second volume that we had 
hardly any sense of the lapse of time. The work needs a 
‘notice’ about as much as Shakespeare or Gibbon. It is 
enough to say that those who have been kept back by the 
great price need no longer hesitate.”—Christian Leader, 


‘COLUMBUS! 


Prescott. Ferdinand and Isabella. By Wm. H. Prescorr. 
Illustrated Library Edition, 1n two vols., small octavo, $1.75 
Popular edition, without illustrations, one vol., $1.25 

The soon-coming Columbus quadra-centennial 
gives special interest to this brilliant story of the times of 
the sovereigns whom he served. 

‘‘ His work is as entertaining as the tales of 
Sir Walter Scott.”—The Midland, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Prescott had the genius to invest the dry 
facts of history with the charms of fiction; and yet he 
never sacrifices truth to the graces of style.”— WESTLAKE. 

“ One of the finest histories of modern times, 
written by an author of rare felicity of diction, fervor of 
imagination, accuracy of statement, and exquisite beauty 
of style.”—Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“This admirable work covers the most splen- 
did portion of Spanish history. The learned historian did 
his work with such judgment, accuracy, and ability that, 
at the close of nearly half a century, it now stands asa 
classic and without a rival.”—Golden.Rule, Boston, 
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THE ALDEN CATALOGUE.—See front pages for terms, ete. 


Hallam’s Middle Ages, 


Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages. Complete, with all the notes, 
» small quarto, finely illustrated mats : * in 
two vols., half Morocco, marbled edges, S00 - 


Full of quaint and historically valuable illus- 
trations—this is the only illustrated edition any- 
where published; is printed in this large type, 
and is cheaper than the small-type editions. 


Quaint Historical Pictures. 


“ A great historical work, finely illustrated, a 
valuable addition to any library.”—Morning Call, San 
Francisco. 


“Is one of the historical classics of the Eng- 
lish language, the work of aman of profound knowledge 


and of thorough judicial temper.”—Christian Union, 
New York. 


“The history itself has been so generally ac- 
cepted as a standard work that will hold its proud place 
for all time, that any review of it would be superfluous. 
Mr. Alden is entitled to the thanks of all lovers of history 
who cannot afford to fully gratify their bent as book-buy- 
ers at higher prices.”—EHve. Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


“The very best thing that Jonn B. Alden has 
done this year is before us in the shape of the incredibly 
cheap reprint of Hallam’s Middle Ages. The classic work 
that Macaulay pronounced the most impartial he had ever 
read ; the type is large and clear, the binding comely and 
substantial, and plentiful illustrations.”—Press, Philadel- 
phia. 

“To say that it is the standard work upon the 
subject treated in it, would be to state only a part of the 
truth. One might almost term it the only one. Hallam 
deals with it exhaustively, and with resources of genius 
and scholarship adequate to the undertaking. The volumes 
are illustrated with engravings fr6m old manuscripts and 
other medieval sources, interesting as antiques.”—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


“The celebrated author wrote not for his gen- 
eration alone. He seems to have no sutcessor. His im- 
partiality and truthfulness are stamped upon these vol. 
umes. Macaulay speaks with enthusiasm of Hallam’s high 
qualifications. A peculiar value is given to this edition 
from the multitude of illustrations, copies of rare old 
prints, tapestries, etc., dating back often for centuries,” 
Cynosure, Chicago, 


RE Be KA EH: 
A Historical Novel, A.D. 60-70. 


Jones. Rebekah; A historical novel of Rome, Ceesarea, and Jeru- 
salem in the times of Nero. By M. P. Jones, 12mo, cloth, 75c. 


“To write a book is one thing, to write a good 
book is another. Rev. M. P. Jones has accomplished both. 
He has written a book, whose meaty qualities and cleverly 
woven plot entitle it to careful perusal. In this age 
a novel having for its basis a religious theory and in its 
workings historical action, does not commend itself to the 
attention of the average reader. The book of to-day is 
of such finespun nothings that like the cobwebs of Sir 
Hudibras it is only fit to fill an empty skull. Not so with 
‘Rebekah.’ It combines enough of the romance to hold 
the attention of the dreamer, enough of the historical to 
fill the time of the student, and enough of the religious to 
satisfy the theologians. A harmonious combining of these 
three qualities renders it attractive to all classes. The plot 
weaves principally about Herodion, a Jew, who has em- 
braced the religion of Christ, his daughter, Rebekah, and 
Priscus, a centurion of the Pretorian guards of Rome. 
The book opens on the day of the burning of Rome. This 
is followed by the persecution of the Christians. Herodion 
and Rebekah fled the city, assisted by Priscus, who had 
fallen deepiy in love with the beautiful Jewess. Fleeing, 
they reach Csesarea, where by natural conformity to his- 
torical facts, Priscus is at the same time called with the 
Roman army. Here is introduced the villain, in the char- 
acter of Judas, a nephew of Herodion, whose hate for the 
Romans is equalled only by love for Rebekah. From 
Cesarea they flee to Jerusalem to become actors in the 
greatest of national tragedies. As city after city of Judea 
falls, the Roman army, including Priscus, encompasses the 
sacred city. In the city are Herodion and Rebekah, The 
horrible throes of a dying nation are witnessed by them. 
They fast with the famine-stricken and are pursued by the 
unrelenting importunities of Judas. The capture and 
destruction of the city by the Romans, happily reunites 
the lovers, and the final chapter finds them wedded and 
living in peace upon the Palatine Hill in Rome. The 
author set himself a task that involved deep research into 
history, both biblical and profane. He has succeeded 
admirably in presenting thesé facts in a most interesting 
form. The active participation of the principals in all 
these events takes away any possibility of dullness. The 
author clearly allows his actors to speak for him, giving 
them the only necessary scenic background. His de- 
scriptions are crisp and clean cut. The book through- 
out shows deep and conscientious work. The language is 
necessarily in the idiom of the age in which the plot lies. 
‘Rebekah’ can justly claim a place in the library beside 
‘Ben Hur.’ Al aoe Journal, Seattle, W. T. 
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Kalevala! 


Crawford. The Kalevala. The National Epic Poem of the Fin- 
landers. Translated into English Verse, by Dr. John Martin Craw- 
ford. In two volumes, small octavo, Small Pica type, leaded.,. cl., 
gilt top, $2.00 half Morocco, $2.50 in'one volume 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


Max Moutier “* Homer’s ILIAD. 


“Max Muller places the Kalevala, the na- 
tional epic of the Finlanders, by the side of Homer's Iliad. 
Its literary merit is marked—but, aside from this, it pos- 
sesses a curious interest for American students of poetry 
particularly, because one may detect in it the inspiration 
which brought out of Longfellow his ‘ Hiawatha.’ The 
resemblance between the two poems is certainly remark- 
able. In both we find the same simplicity and the dignity 
of a genuine utterance, as worthy of the honest and genuine 
natures of the Finns as Longfellow’s poem was of the 
North American Indians.”—Vimes, Hartford. 


Versus HIA WATHA. 


“The National epic of Finland, not only as 
being the model of Hiawatha, but in length and strength 
of structure, in ancient and original flavor, in the fascina- 
tion of its folk-lore, is infinitely the greater poem. It comes 
down from the mythical age, preserved by minstrels, laden 


with the rare and curious solutions of a poetical people of 
the problems of nature, the origin of things, the enigmas 
of human tears. The power of magic is a striking feature 
of the poem ; Wainamoinen’s songs disarm his opponents 
—they quiet the angry sea and they give warmth to the 
new sun and the new moon which his brother, [lmarinen, 
forges from the magic metals.” —The Press, Philadelphia. 


“Literary people, who have long heard of the 
grandeur of the poem, will accept the volumes as a rich 
ani p p 

contribution to English literature. Critics from various 
quarters have given unstinted praise. The poem abounds 
in beautiful myths and legends, and aside from its large 

literary merit is full of interest.”—Jnter-Ocean, Chicago. 
| “This wonderful poem is prefaced by a very 
necessary and enlightening account of the Finnish myths, 
customs and characteristics. While the Kalevala isa very 
long poem, it is so filled with beautiful fancies and told in 


: such a liquid, sonorous, musical measure, that it sings it- 
self into the mind and is no more wearisome than the 
soughing of the pines or the deep, resonant anthem of the 
incoming sea.”—Southern Criterion, Atlanta, Ga, 


- CONSTANCE AYLMER. 


Parker. Constance Aylmer. A Tale of the Times of Peter 
Stuyvesant. By Helen Fitch Parker. With a historical introduc- 
tion by Prof. H. W. Parker. Large 12mo, cloth, 75e. 


A new edition, reduced one half in price, (and 
‘much increased in interest and value by Prof. Parker’s 
lristorical introduction,) of a novel issued some twenty 
years ago, and received at the time with great favor. 


“ An excellent historical novel, evidently from 
the pen of an accomplished and skillful writer.”—Hearth 
and Home, New York. 

“Tts plot is exciting and very skillfully de- 
veloped. The ways and characteristics of our Dutch an- 
cestors are sketched with a vivacity, quaintness, humor, 
and fidelity which make the book exceedingly attractive.” 
—The Bookbuyer, New York. ; 


“Thoroughly interesting, without a taint of 
sensationalism. Quite equal in ability to several: volumes 
of the Schonberg-Cotta Series, and it does a sort: of justice 
to old England and old New England and early Dutch 
life which it is pleasant to see.”—Zhe Congregutionalist, 
_ Boston. 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


Ebers. An Egyptian Princess. An Historical Novel of Egypt 
and Persia, B.c. 520-30. By Prof. George Ebers. 12mo, 424 pages, 
large type, cloth, 50c. 


As a writer of historical novels, George Ebers 
fairly ranks with the greatest writers of the 
world—may be classed, safely, along with Sir 
Walter Scott, Charles Kingsley, and Bulwer- 
Lytton ; as a thorough scholar in his department 
he may be ranked in advance of either of them, 
His special field has been early Egyptian and 
Oriental history, and perhaps the best of his his- 
torical novels is ‘An Egyptian Princess,” which, 
as a romance, simply, is of very high merit and 
interest, and as being true to historical pictures 
and scenes, so far as they can be known, relating 
to the times of Cambyses and Croesus, in the 
days of the over-running of Egypt by the Persian 
powers, it stands alone. An excellent transla- 
tion, by Emma 8S. Buchheim, is now published 
in 424 pages, large type, handsomely printed, on 

xcellent paper, and neatly and appropriately 
bound, the price being, as readers always expect, 
on our catalogue, very low. “ees 
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“onge. A Book of Golden Deeds. By author of the Heir of 
Redclyffe. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 60c. ; 


Stories of Golden Deeds of all times and all 
lands, told by one of the most charming writers who has 
ever wielded a pen in the interests of young people. The 
following small portion of its table of contents, showing 
where and when the Golden Deeds were done, indicates the 
rich feast of story which the volume affords. 


Date. A Few of the Golden Deeds: Place. 
B.C. 1050. David’s Draught of Water. _ Palestine. 
507. Horatius at the Bridge. Rome. 
480. The Spartans at Thermopyle. Thessaly— 
326, Alexander’s Cup of Water. Persia.. 
249. The Constancy of Regulus. Carthage: 
219. The Rescue of Scipio. Italy. 
180. The Rising of the Maccabees. Palestine- 
A.D. 60. The Sentinel at Pompeii. Italy. 
404. The Hermit in the Coliseeum, Egyptian 
483. Genevieve Pleading for Paris. Paris. - 
533. The Escape of Attalus. France. 
1066. Tne Northman on Stamford Bridge England. 
1149. The Ladies of Weinburg. : Germany. 


1347. Surrender of the Burghers of Calais. Calais. 

1897. Winkelried’s Charge. Switzerland. 
1435. Catharine Douglas’s Defence. Scotland. 
1491. TheSpaniard atthe GatesofGranada. Spain. 


1565. Defence of Fort St. Elmo. alta. 
1576. Sidney’s Draught of Water. Holland, 
+578. Borromeo in the Plague of Milan. Milan. 


1672. The Soldiers’ Cloaks covering Turenne. Germany. 
1700. Lady Edgeworth’s Presence of Mind. Ireland. 
1792. The Daughters’ Defence. France. 


1793. The Revolt of La Vendee. France. 

1798. The Faithful Slaves of Haiti. West Indies. 
1798. Casabianca’s Obedience. Aboukir Bay. 
1816. Mr. Buxton and the Mad Dog. England. 
1820. The Fire at Strasburg. France. 

1825. Defying the Volcano. ; Hawaii. 

1838. Grace Darling. England. 
1853. Dr. Kane’s Rescue Party. Arctic Regions. 
1854. Florence Nightingale, Z Crimea. 

1557. Deeds of the English in the Mutiny. India. : 
1864. Australian Children in the Wood, . Australia. 


Livingstone and Stanley. 


Livingstone, Stanley and other celebrated travels and adventures 
in Africa, with numerous illustrations, Svo, cloth, #1.00 

_ -An intensely interesting narrative of the work 

and adventures of the great explorer of the ‘‘ Dark Conti- 

nent,” with illustrations which add greatly to its value. 


In view of the popular concern regarding Stanley the 


book has a special interest at the present time. It is an 
excellent book for young people, particularly for boys. 


A Book of Golden Deeds, 


The 


Discovery of North America 
by John Cabot 


THE ALLEGED DATE AND LANDFALL 
ALSO 


THE SHIP'S NAME, THE “MATTHEW,” A FORGERY OF 
CHATTERTON? 


BY 


HENRY HARRISSE 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


LONDON: 4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
B. F. STEVENS, PUBLISHER 
JUNE, 1897 
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The 
Discovery of North America 


by John Cabot 


THE ALLEGED DATE AND LANDFALL 
ALSO 


THE SHIP’S NAME, THE “MATTHEW,” A FORGERY OF 
CHATTERTON? 


BY 


HENRY HARRISSE 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


LONDON: 4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
B. F. STEVENS, PUBLISHER 
JUNE, 1897 
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CHISWICK PRESS :-—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM AND CO. 
TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


wre DISCOVERY \OF) NORTH 
AMERICA BY JOHN CABOT:.! 


XTENSIVE preparations are being made 

at Bristol, England, in Canada, and in 
Newfoundland to commemorate, on the twenty- 
fourth of this present month, the landing of 
John Cabot on the coast of the North-American 
continent. The intention is praiseworthy ; but 
it is well to recollect that we do not know 
exactly when and where he first sighted the 
New World. Nor do we possess means of 
ascertaining these two points, admittedly of 
paramount importance in a celebration of that 
character. 


ly 


THE alleged date of the landfall rests exclusively 
upon a statement brought forward, for the first 


* The greatest part of the present paper first appeared 
in the June, 1897, number of “The Forum,” 
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time, forty-seven years after the event, and 
which, thus far, stands uncorroborated. It is 
contained in a pamphlet in Spanish, written 
about 1544 by one Dr. Grajales, of the Puerto 
de Santa Maria,’ concerning whom we do not 
know anything else. It was printed out of 
Spain, and was intended to accompany a map 
by Sebastian Cabot, apparently engraved in the 
Netherlands. The type which served for print- 
ing the pamphlet was also used to print two 
series of legends pasted on the right and left of 
the only copy of that map known, which is now 
in the National Library at Paris. 

Translated, the passage relating to the date 
reads as follows: 

“No. 8. This land was discovered by John 
Cabot, a Venetian, and Sebastian Cabot, his son, 
in the year of the birth of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ fourteen hundred and ninety-four, on the 
twenty-fourth of June in the morning, to which 


1 “Tratado de la Carta de nauegar hecho por el Doctor 
Grajales en el Puerto de Sancta Maria” :—“ An exposi- 
tion (or treatise) of the Sailing chart, made (or composed) 
by Dr. Grajales in Puerto de Sancta Maria”; in “ De- 
claratio Charte nauigatoriz Domini Almirantis,” MS. in 
the King’s Library at Madrid. The reader will notice 
that the title explicitly states that the treatise is the work 
of Dr. Grajales. 
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they gave the name ‘prima tierra vista,’ anda 
large island adjacent to it they named ‘Sant 
Juan,’ it having been discovered on the day of 
that saint.” ’ 

The numeral corresponds to that given in the 
inscription, “ De la tierra de los bacallaos ve 4 
tabla primera, No. 3” (“Concerning the country 
of codfish, see the first table No. 3” [Error for 
§]). This inscription is engraved in the map 
over the region now known as Canada, and 
embraces the country extending from New 
Brunswick to Labrador inclusive. 

The year 1494 is clearly an anachronism, as 
the voyage was not undertaken until 1497, by 
virtue of letters patent granted on March 5, 
1496. As to the month, this also is doubtful, 
for the following reasons: When John Cabot re- 
turned to England, he gave an account of his 
voyage, which is briefly reported in a letter 
written from London August 23, 1497, by 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo to his brothers in Venice, 
and by two despatches sent by Raimondo di 


* The meaning of the Latin text is somewhat different, 
viz.: “No. 8. This land was discovered by John Cabot, 
a Venetian, and Sebastian Cabot, his son, in the year of 
the birth of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 1494, on the 24th 
of July, at the hour of five at daybreak.” 
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Soncino to the Duke of Milan, August 24 and 
December 18, 1497. 

Pasqualigo states that John Cabot “ coasted 
three hundred leagues * [of the newly discovered 
country].” This statement is corroborated by 
Soncino, who “ saw the description of the country 
discovered by Cabot marked in a chart and on 
a solid globe which the latter had made.”’ 
These three hundred leagues would have 
amounted to six hundred, as Cabot had to 
retrace his course when sailing homeward. Now 
John Cabot was already in London on August 
10, 1497, which implies that he had reached 
Bristol about five days earlier. If we accept the 
alleged date of June 24 as that of his landfall in 
America, it leaves only forty-two days between 
his arrival within sight of the New World and 
his return to England.’ 


* “Andato per la costa lige 300.” There must be, 
however, a mistake in the statement. We should pro- 
bably read “miles” instead of “leagues.” This diminu- 
tion of two thirds may palliate, but does not remove the 
difficulty, as it yet leaves a traject to and fro of 300 miles 
to account for in that short space of time. 

* “Esso messer Zoane ha la descriptione del mondo in 
una carta, et anche in una sphera solida che lui ha fatto 
et demostra dove é capitato.” 

* If we were to adopt the Latin text (Judy instead of 
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We must assume that Cabot and his small 
crew of eighteen men, after a voyage said to 
have lasted more than fifty-two days (they had 
left England early in May, 1497), rested awhile, 
and devoted some time to refitting or repairing 
their diminutive craft (“uno piccolo naviglio e 
Xviili persone se pose a la fortuna’), as well as to 
taking in wood and water, and renewing the 
stock of victuals, which could be done only by 
hunting and salting game on shore. To these 
necessary delays must be added the time spent 
in skirting to and fro along three hundred 
leagues (or miles) of coast. Nor should it be 
forgotten that, in ranging an unknown and 
dangerous shore, only a moderate rate of speed 
could have been maintained. How could all 
this have been accomplished in the limited time 
which the alleged landfall on June 24 leaves to 
Cabot before his return to England? If we 
suppose that, owing to westerly winds and the 
Gulf Stream, he effected the homeward voyage 
in one third less time than is stated to have 
been required for the outward passage, that is 
thirty-four days instead of fifty-two, then, as 
Cabot was already back in Bristol on August 5, 


June), it would leave only thirteen days. This date, how- 
ever, is clearly an oversight. 
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he must have taken the necessary rest in the 
new land, made the indispensable repairs, 
effected landings, and renewed his stock of pro- 
visions, besides coasting six hundred leagues (or 
miles), all within eight days! 

The date June 24, therefore, is highly im- 
probable. It may have originated in connection 
with an imaginary island which figures in old 
Portuguese charts, close to the north-east coast, 
in about 50° lat. In some maps, Wolfenbiittel B, 
for instance, the cartographer has placed it 
within the Gulf of St. Lawrence. That island 
was probably supposed by Sebastian Cabot, in 
1544, to be identical with the one—also im- 
aginary, as I propose to show—which he then 
borrowed from a French map, where it is in- 
serted in the same place. Dr. Grajales, who 
knew of the almost constant practice in those 
days of naming islands after the saints on whose 
days they were discovered, may well have as- 
sumed the date of June 24—that of the festival 
of St. John the Baptist—on seeing that the 
island was labelled in those maps, “I. de San 
Juan.” 


| IT. 
: As regards the landfall, the first cartographical 
mention of the transatlantic discoveries of the 
English is to be found in the planisphere 
executed between June and August, 1500, by 
Juan de la Cosa, the owner and master of 
Columbus’s flagship during his first voyage 
across the Atlantic Ocean. In that celebrated 
chart, there is in the proximity and to the west 
of Cuba an unbroken coast-line, delineated like 
a continent, and extending northward to the 
extremity of the map. On the northern portion . 
of that seaboard La Cosa has placed a con- 
tinuous line of British flags. The most southern | 
inscription in that part of the coast in the chart | 
is, “Mar descubierta por ingleses” (“Sea dis- 
covered by the English”). The northernmost 
reads, “Cabo de ynglaterra” (“The Cape of 
England ”). { 
On July 25, 1498, Pedro de Ayala wrote from 
London to Ferdinand and Isabella that he ; 
possessed the chart or mappamundi which 
Cabot had brought with him, and that he would 
send it to their Majesties." It is fair therefore 


1 “Vuyestras Altezas ya tendran aviso de todo lo y 
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to infer that La Cosa’s delineations embody the 
results of Cabot’s voyage. Unfortunately, owing 
to the absence of degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, as well as to the style of the projection, 
the various positions cannot be determined ; for 
the cartographical data are totally inadequate to 
enable anyone to locate the landfall. It is even 
impossible to ascertain whether the Jar des- 
cubterta por ingleses or the Cabo de ynglaterra 
was first seen, and to what locality either of 
them corresponds, The two most competent 
scholars who ever studied the question—Hum- 
boldt and Kohl—came to different conclusions. 
For the former, the Cabo de yuglaterra is a cape 
near Belle Isle ; for the latter, it is Cape Race. 
Further, John Cabot made a second voyage to 
the New World, sailing from Bristol in April, 
1498, from which voyage he, or his companions, 
must have returned before 1500. There is con- 
sequently no reason why La Cosa’s map may not 
also include geographical information brought 
back by the second expedition. This is all the 
more likely, as the extent of the east coast 
covered with English flags is greater in his map 
than the distance, also in the latter, between the 


asymismo al carta 0 mapa mundi que este ha fecho, yo 
no la enbio agora, que aqui la ay.” 


II 


eastern extremity of Porto Rico and the western- 
most coast of Cuba, that is, at least, nineteen 
degrees, or three hundred and eighty marine 
leagues. How are we to distinguish between 
these data? 


IIT. 


Ir is not until a quarter of a century after La 
Cosa had made his planisphere that we find a 
Spanish map exhibiting the north-eastern region 
of North America, named then either “ Bacca- 
laos” (‘The codfish country”), or “Tierra del 
Labrador” (“The land of the Laborer”), or 
both, and set forth as being the /ocus of the 
discoveries made by the English. The Sevillian 
cartographers however seem to have drawn a 
distinction, by ascribing the Baccalaos to Corte 
Real, or the Portuguese, and the Zzerra del 
Labrador to the British navigators, or the 
Cabots. 

The services of Sebastian Cabot were engaged, 
in 1512, by Ferdinand of Aragon chiefly on ac- 
count of his supposed knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of North America; he having appro- 
priated to himself the merit of the discovery of 
the American continent made by his father. He 
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filled in Spain the office of Pilot-Major from 
February, 1518, until October, 1547, remaining 
titulary of the post during his absence at La 
Plata. Not only was Sebastian Cabot, by virtue 
of his functions, supervisor of the chair of cosmo- 
graphy, but he was also a member of the com- 
mission of pilots and geographers required by 
King Ferdinand to make a general revision of 
all maps. It is evident, therefore, that the charts 
made in Spain, particularly bythe cosmographers 
to his Majesty, must have represented North 
America according to Sebastian Cabot’s notions, 
and doubtless borrowed from him the legends 
inscribed thereon. Let us see now where the 
discoveries of the English were invariably located 
in such maps. 

We still possess five specimens of Sevillian 
cartography, which, considering the royal ordin- 
ances of the time, and the fact that three maps 
are stated explicitly to be the work of Charles 
the Fifth’s cartographers, we assume to be 
derived directly from the Padron General or 
standard official map. 

The first and roughest of all is the map sent 
from Seville in 1527 by an English merchant, 
Robert Thorne, to Dr. Lee, the ambassador of 
Henry VIII. in Spain. In it, the northern ex- 
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tremity of the east coast bears the inscription, 
“ Nova terra laboratorum dicta,’ and on its sea- 
board we read, “ Terra hec ab Anglis primum 
fuit inventa.” The region thus said to have 
been discovered by the English extends from 
50° to 65° N. lat. We then have two very ela- 
borate manuscript planispheres, known as the 
“ Weimar” maps. One is anonymous and dated 
1527. The other, bearing date 1529, is signed 
by Diego Ribeiro, who was his Majesty’s cos- 
mographer and master chart-maker, as well as 
Sebastian Cabot’s colleague in the Badajoz 
Junta. The first of these mentions only the 
Tierra del laborador, which is placed between 
56° and 60° N. lat. This region, however, is 
meant for the field of English discoveries in 1497, 
and probably 1498, as is shown by the Weimar 
Ribeiro map of 1529, made on the same scale 
and after the same pattern, and where the inscrip- 
tion is followed by the additional remark, “ /sza 
tierra descubrieron los Ingleses” (“ This land was 
discovered by the English”). And what shows 
still more clearly the identity of these English 
discoveries with those accomplished by John 
Cabot and his companions, is the legend added 
in the same place by Ribeiro in the Propaganda 
duplicate of his great map : “ Zzerra del Labrador, 
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laqual descubrieron los Ingleses de la villa de 
Bristol” (“The Land of the Laborer, which 
was discovered by the English of the town of 
Bristol”). Finally, we have the map called 
‘“Wolfenbiittel B,” anonymous and undated, but 
certainly constructed in Seville before 1531? 
This also bears the inscription across Labrador, 
between 56° and 60° N. lat. “ Descubierta por 
los Yngleses de la vila de Bristol,” 

The chain of evidence is complete; and it 
shows that in Seville, during the first forty years 
of the sixteenth century, cosmographers always 
located the transatlantic discoveries of the Eng- 
lish, implying those of John Cabot, at least ten 
degrees north of Cape Breton,—according to the 
scale of latitude inscribed on the Weimar maps. 
This fact requires to be kept in mind; for that 
location is due, directly or indirectly, to Sebastian 
Cabot, in consequence of the official positions 
which he filled in Spain for so many years, 
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IN 1544, the engraved mappamundi of Sebastian 
Cabot, already mentioned, appeared in Antwerp 
or in Augsburg. There do we see for the first 
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time a different /ocus ascribed to the transatlantic 
discoveries of the English under the flag of 
Henry VII. 

This map gives a geographical representation 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and its vicinity en- 
tirely unlike that which had figured previously 
in Spanish charts, particularly in those which 
were constructed by the state cosmographers of 
Spain at the time when Sebastian Cabot was at 
their head. Nor was it ever reproduced in maps 
emanating from Spanish chart-makers. On the 
extremity of a large peninsula of the north-east 
coast, we read, “ Prima tierra vista,” that is, “the 
first land seen,’—or the alleged landfall of Cabot. 

The locality was doubtless intended to repre- 
sent Cape Breton. Then, in a gulf adjoining, 
which is meant for the Gulf of St. Lawrence, there 
is a very large island, named “ /. de S. Juan.” 
This unexpected insular configuration is ex- 
plained in legend 8 of Grajales, which I have 
already cited. 

In reality, there is no such island anywhere 
near the north coast of Cape Breton, unless it be 
Newfoundland. In those days, however, and for 
many years after 1497, Newfoundland was be- 
lieved to form part of the mainland. The falsity 
of the statement can be easily accounted for : 
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Sebastian Cabot’s entire configuration of that 
locality and most of the legends and names in- 
scribed in it have been boldly plagiarized from 
the Dieppe map drawn by the French carto- 
grapher, Nicolas Desliens, in 1541. This map, 
which is now in the Dresden Royal Library, is 
based upon the discoveries of Jacques Cartier.’ 
Further, in this plagiarism of Sebastian Cabot’s 
his delineation of the pretended “Isla de S. 
Juan” does not even represent an existing island. 
What he has thus depicted, and claims to have 
discovered and named, is, in reality, only a car- 
tographical distortion,—an amalgam of islets, 
sunken rocks, shoals, and sandbars, known as 
“The Magdalens.” These, some French carto- 
grapher (probably Desliens himself) had con- 
glomerated by mistake, ascribing to them the 
shape of a compact island of considerable di- 
mensions ; and Cabot actually reproduces it with 
no other authority than the erroneous map itself. 
In this way was John Cabot’s discovery located 
in 1544 at sucha great distance from the latitude 
where it had figured in all the Spanish maps 
made while Sebastian held the office of Pilot- 


* See the facsimiles in “ John Cabot, the Discoverer of 
North America.” London: B. F. Stevens, 1896, pp. 
94-95. 
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Major, and according to models necessarily con- 
structed from data furnished by him. 

It lies with the believers in the authenticity of 

the landfall at Cape Breton to account for this 
sudden and unexpected change, and to explain 
why, after constantly inscribing the discovery in 
Labrador, Sebastian Cabot came at such a late 
hour to place it at least 10 degrees farther south. 
His admirers have hitherto neglected to answer 
this all-important question seriously, and with 
an adequate knowledge of the subject. They 
allege that as the Spanish government was very 
jealous of imparting to foreigners any informa- 
tion concerning its colonial enterprises and dis- 
coveries, chart-makers were prohibited—even 
under penalty of death !—from marking on maps 
any geographical data of the kind. This theory 
I myself believed in to a degree when I com- 
menced studying American cartography thirty- 
four years ago, and even subsequently. It is, 
nevertheless, erroneous in every respect. 

In the first place, there is no evidence what- 
ever that, notwithstanding the rights conveyed 
by the Bull of Demarcation, Spain ever laid 
claim to the north-east coast of America. The 
inference is rather the other way. The famous 
map of Juan de la Cosa, Columbus’s own pilot, 
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and Chief Cartographer of Spain, not only sets 
forth that the north-eastern borders of America 
were discovered by the English, but acknow- 
ledges tacitly the supremacy of England over 
the region, by dotting it entirely with British 
flags. 

True it is that, in 1511, one Juan de Agra- 
monte obtained from Queen Juana leave to go 
with two vessels “to ascertain the secret of the 
new land,” that is, the strait which was supposed 
to lead to Cathay through the Baccalaos ; but it 
was “on condition that two of his pilots should 
be Bretons brought direct from Brittany.” This 
shows that Spain was not yet then in possession 
of the geographical knowledge requisite for such 
an enterprise. 

The Spaniards in fact never sailed north of the 
Carolinas until 1524, when Estevan Gomez went 
in search of the western passage. Nor do we 
find them visiting that coast again until 1541, 
when Ares de Sea was commissioned by 
Charles V. to see “what Jacques Cartier had 
discovered in the country called Canada.” 
Further, we have the positive statement of 
Oviedo, then State Chronicler for the Indies, 
that his countrymen and himself had no know- 
ledge of the Northern regions; and that was 
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the reason why the model map of Chaves 
did not extend beyond 21° 15’. Spain, therefore, 
had nothing to conceal regarding the geography 
of the north-east coast of America. 

In the second place, there is not a shadow of 
evidence that Spain ever concealed her trans- 
atlantic discoveries, or prohibited cartographical 
information concerning them. Thus do we see 
Christopher Columbus himself, who, more than 
anyone else, was interested in preventing trans- 
gressions of his privileges and of the rights of 
the Crown, order, without any hesitation, for the 
use even of a Venetian admiral, “a map of the 
newly discovered lands, detailed and complete.” 
When Magellan had accomplished his famous 
discovery of the straits that bear his name, which 
one might suppose Spain would have reserved 
exclusively to herself, it was at once graphically 
described in all maps and globes, with the exact 
route. And what is more, the information was 
conveyed openly to the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
by Maximilianus Transylvanus, the secretary of 
Charles V. Several other instances of the kind 
could be cited. 

It stands to reason that it would have been 
impossible to keep such information secret. Did 
not the numerous ships equipped in Seville, in 
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Cadiz, and in Palos for the New World carry 
charts? And was it not indispensable that such 
maps should be as exact and complete as pos- 
sible? Look at the relatively numerous speci- 
mens of Sevillian hydrography which have come 
down to us. Do they not set forth all and 
singular the geographical knowledge of the New 
World which the Spanish pilots and cosmo- 
graphers possessed in the first half of the six- 
teenth century? When once in the hands of 
the four hundred pilots and masters who at 
one time were in the employ of Castile, ex- 
clusively for the American trade, how could 
they escape the curiosity of the numerous mer- 
chants and adventurers who flocked into the 
southern ports, waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to cross the ocean and explore new 
countries ? 

My opponents reply by quoting the following 
passage from the above-mentioned letter sent in 
1527 from Seville, by Robert Thorne, with a 
map, to Dr. Lee: “ That it [the map] is not to 
be showed or communicated there [in England] 
with many of that court. For though there is 
nothing in it prejudiciall to the emperor, yet it 
may be a cause of paine to the maker, as well 
for that none may make these cards but certayne 
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| appointed and allowed masters.’ What does 
this prove? Only that Thorne’s map had not 
been indorsed by the competent authorities, as 
the law required. But this obligation was not 
intended to withhold geographical information. 
The government acted in the interest of the fisc, 
and more particularly of navigation, which 
suffered greatly from a competition created by 
incompetent cartographers.* And we have only | 
to cast a glance at Thorne’s map in Hakluyt to | 
see that it is scarcely possible to imagine a 
poorer specimen of cartographical handiwork. 
The words in Thorne’s letter, “though there is 
nothing in it [the map] prejudiciall to the 
emperor,” the reference to the pilots, who alone 
are authorized to make maps, and the fact that 
its configurations are identical with those in all 
the charts of the time, without any addition 
whatever, show conclusively that the proviso 
accompanying the transmission of the map to 
Dr. Lee was not prompted by the motives 
which certain critics allege. 

Again, if the Spanish government had any 
particular reasons for making a secret of the 
geography of the Baccalaos region, how is it 
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* “Discovery,” pp. 257-259; “John Cabot,” pp. 74-75. 
* See the “Colloquio” written by Fernando Columbus. 
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that Sebastian Cabot, who was Pilot-Major of 
Spain, inscribes so fully—and as exactly as he 
could—in a map intended to be engraved, the 
configurations of Cape Breton, Newfoundland, 
and Labrador, and this chiefly in the interest of 
a rival nation? Moreover the history of Spanish 
jurisprudence in the sixteenth century leaves no 
room to doubt that had it been so great a crime 
to mark maritime discoveries in maps, we should 
find some ordinance or law on the subject. 
There are no traces of anything of the kind in 
the numerous Recopilaciones de Leyes published 
in Spain. 

I venture to suggest another explanation. It 
is, I think, now admitted by all who have read 
the authentic documents published in my latest 
work’ on the subject, that Sebastian Cabot was 
an unmitigated charlatan, who frequently dis- 
suised the truth, and was constantly engaged in 
plotting and corresponding in secret with foreign 
rulers, all whom. he betrayed in turn. He had 
tried several times to ingratiate himself with the 
English king. In 1538, he intrigued to influence 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, resident ambassador at the 
court of Spain, to recommend his services to 


+ “John and Sebastian Cabot.” London: B. F. Stevens, 
and New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. 
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Henry VIII., which in fact was done by Sir 
Philip Hoby when he returned to London. But 
the manceuvre succeeded only several years 
later. 

At that time, a great change had taken place 
in the relative importance of the northern coast 
of the new continent. The seas which bordered 
the Baccalaos region were no longer a mere 
common fishing-ground frequented by the 
smacks of Portugal, Biscay, Normandy, and 
England. The successful explorations of Jacques 
Cartier had been followed by the planting of 
French colonies. The part selected was not 
Labrador, on which, in all the maps of the 
period, was inscribed the uninviting legend, “ Vo 
ay en ella cosa de provecho” (“ Here there is 
nothing of utility”). On the contrary, the 
French had chosen the country around the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Cape Breton, which the 
reports of Cartier and Roberval to Francis I. 
represented to be a beautiful and fertile country, 
with rich copper-mines, fine ports, and the most 
navigable rivers in the world. 

Under the circumstances, the cartographical 
statement of Sebastian Cabot, as embodied 
in the planisphere of 1544, may well have 
been a suggestion of British claims, and a bid 
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for the favour of the King of England. To 
place near the entrance of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence the landfall of 1497, was tantamount 
to declaring that region to be English do- 
minion, as the discovery had been accomplished 
by a vessel sailing under the British flag— 
“sub banneris vexillis et insigniis nostris,’ said 
Henry VII. | 

Nor was the hint conveyed by Sebastian at 
an unseasonable time; England being then at 
war with France, and continuing so until 1547. 
At all events, it is certain that, to use the 
language of Hakluyt, “the title which England 
has to that part of America which is from Florida 
sixty-seven degrees northward” is or was de- 
rived “from the letters granted to John Cabot 
and his three sons.” 

Convinced that the location of the landfall at 
Cape Breton is an after-thought of Sebastian 
Cabot, and devoid of all authenticity, there is 
nothing left but to examine the data furnished 
in 1497 by John Cabot himself. These are con- 
tained in the first dispatch of Soncino, which I 
translate : 

“ After sailing from Bristol . . the ship passed 
Ireland more to the west; then sailed toward 
the north, and afterward east [Error for “ west ”], 
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when, after a few days, the North Star was to 
the right.” ’ 

This is all we possess, in the nature of positive 
data, to determine where, in 1497, John Cabot 
effected his landfall. Technically speaking, the 
only conclusion which geographers could infer 
from such scanty details was that the landfall 
had to be sought north of 51° 15’ N. lat., being 
that of the southern extremity of Ireland. 
Ireland, however, extends to 55° 15’ N. lat. 
From what point between these two parallels 
did John Cabot sail westward ? Supposing that 
it was Valencia, and that the route continued 
due west, he would have sighted Belle Isle or 
its vicinity. But Cabot said positively that he 
altered his course when to the west of Ireland 
and stood to the northward. From what latitude 
exactly, and where he again put his ship on the 
western tack, are questions which no one can 
answer beyond stating that it was north of 51° 
15’, I have surmised and said that, according to 
Soncino’s statement, and taking into account 
the extremely northern latitudes in which all 


1 “ Paytitosi da Bristo . . . Passato Ibernia pit occi- 
dentale, e poi alzatosi verso el septentrione, commencidé 
ad navigare ale parte orientale, lassandosi—fra qualche 
giorni—la tramontana ad mano drita.” 
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the Spanish maps located the British discoveries 
in the New World, the landfall must have been 
in Labrador, west of Belle Isle, somewhere 
about Sandwich Bay or Invuctoke’ or about 
53° 30 N. lat. But this estimate I bring forward 
only as a supposition. 

Dr. S. E. Dawson, in an able and interesting 
paper published in the twelfth volume of the 
“Transactions ” of the Royal Society of Canada 
has opposed this conclusion ; and his arguments 
deserve to be attentively examined. 

A remarkable circumstance related in John 
Cabot’s verbal account of his first transatlantic 
voyage, was the extraordinary number of cod- 
fish which he saw in the sea laving the newly 
discovered regions. 

I referred to Cape Chudley as a locality where 
cod were more plentiful than anywhere else. My 
opponent shows that now cod arrive there only 
after August 15, at which date Cabot was 
already back in England, and, that, consequently, 
Cape Chudley cannot have been his landfall. 
But I have never said that Cape Chudley was 
John Cabot’s landfall. I only advanced the 
supposition that this cape may have been the 


* See Plate I. in the “ Discovery of America,’ and in 
“John Cabot, the Discoverer of North America,” p. 111. 
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terminus of Cabot’s exploration of the three 
hundred marine leagues (or miles) westward. 


The most therefore that can be made out of the 


argument is that Cabot found no cod at Cape 
_ Chudley when he reached the place. 


Nor can it be inferred from the absence of cod 


| in Southern Labrador before the twentieth of 


June that Cabot’s landfall must be located where 
the fish is already to be found at that date ; z.¢., 
Newfoundland, or Nova Scotia. Cabot does 
not say when and where exactly “that sea is 


covered with fishes.” He may have observed 


the fact only when returning from Cape Chudley, 
homeward bound. Now if, according to my 
hypothesis, he effected his return from Labrador 
to Bristol in about thirty-four days, arriving in 
the latter port on August 5, he might well have 
noticed the amazing number of codfish in 
Southern Labrador, or on the coast of New- 
foundland, between June 20 and the first week 
in July, and have continued to see it for a long 
distance. 

A more important question mooted by Dr. 
Dawson—and in the true scientific spirit, but 
with singularly erroneous conclusions—is that of 
the deviation of the magnetic needle. 

The patriotic critic, avowedly availing himself 
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of the data furnished by Mr. Charles A. Scott in 
his valuable paper on the variation of the com- 
pass off the Bahama Islands at the time of the 
landfall of Columbus in 1492, has formed the 
following opinion :— 

“Tf Columbus on a direct western course 
dropped two hundred and forty miles from 
Gomara, his point of departure to his landfall in 
the Antilles, in 1492, with a variation of one 
point west, it is altogether probable that John 
Cabot, with a variation of a point and a half, 
would have dropped, in 1497, three hundred and 
sixty miles to the south on his western course 
across the Atlantic; and, again, if John Cabot 
laid his course to the west by compass from 
latitude 53° north, the variation, so much greater 
than that observed by Columbus, would have 
carried him clear of Cape Race, and to the next 
probable landfall, Cape Breton.”— Trans. Royal 
Society of Canada, Sect. xi., 1894, p. 58. 

Such are the principal reasons alleged against 
the probability of the landing of Cabot on the 
coast of Labrador, and in favour of the opinion 
that it was in the vicinity of Cape Breton. The 
argument so far from being decisive is, on the 
contrary, entirely hypothetical, problematic, and 
erroneous in every respect. 
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The laws of the secular motion of the curves 


of equal variation on the surface of the globe 
_are yet too little known to enable anyone to infer, 


from the variations which Columbus experienced 


‘in or about 25° N. lat., the variations which 


Cabot experienced in 53° N. lat... There is 
nothing whatever to show that the variations 


experienced by Cabot were not inferior to one 
point and a half west, or that they were not 27/, 
or even eastwardly. Again: If the variations 
experienced by Columbus can be determined 


more or less approximately by inferences drawn 


from his own journal, we possess no such in- 


formation concerning the route followed by 


Cabot. There is no ground, therefore, to say 
that if the variation experienced by Columbus 


was one point west, the variation experienced by 


- Cabot must have been one point anda half; nor 


can such consequence be inferred from any 
known fact. 

It is not exact to infer that if with a variation 
of one point Columbus dropped two hundred 
and forty miles in a course of about 3,150 miles, 
Cabot dropped proportionately in a course of 
about 1,600 miles, that is, three hundred and 
sixty miles for a variation of a point and a half. 
In the first place, such deviations are to each 
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other as the tangents of the angles of variation, 
and not as the variations themselves. This, 
however, is inconsiderable in the present case, 
because the angles are small; although in 
nautical calculations every item tells. But Dr. 
Dawson commits an egregious mistake when he 
reasons as if Cabot’s course and Columbus’s 
course had actually been of equal length. Now, 
the course of Columbus was, we admit, about 
3,150 miles, whilst Cabot’s was, as we have just 
said, about 1,600 mzles only. 

If with a variation of one point west on a 
direct western course of about 3,150 miles, 
Columbus dropped 240 miles, Cabot, in a course 
of about 1,600 miles, with an alleged variation 
of a point and a half, certainly did not drop 
“360 miles.” Far from it! Any mathematician 
might have told Dr. Dawson that Cabot then 
would have dropped only 179 miles. This 


* In a course of 1,600 miles, an angular deviation of 
16° 52’ in Cabot’s route would, at the landfall, correspond 
with a deviation equal to tan 16° 52’x 1,600 = 179 miles. 
The deviation of Columbus must be reduced from one point 
(11° 15’) to 4° 15’, to obtain 240 miles of linear deviation, 
in a course of about 3,150 miles ; Cabot’s deviation will have 
to be similarly reduced from one point and a half (16° 52’ 
30") to 6° 22’, which gives 179 miles of linear deviation. 
Other errors quite as important could be pointed out. 
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enormous difference of about one half demolishes 
the vaunted theory of my learned opponent from 
top to bottom. And Cabot, instead of making 
his landfall at the northern extremity of Cape 
Breton Island, as Dr. Dawson alleges, would have 
made it 181 males more to the northwards ; that 
is to say, in Newfoundland, on the eastern shore 
of Cape Bauld, at the entrance of White Bay, 
about 90 miles south of Cape Bauld. 

Nor is it logical to take into account only the 
differences in the variations of the compass. The 
route of Columbus was entirely in latitudes 
where fine weather and a smooth sea prevailed. 
It was besides in the region of north-east trade- 
winds. The navigator has not then to contend 
against the errors of reckoning due to beating 
against head-winds and to changes of course 
and speed in bad weather. The currents, as well 
as the winds, were favourable to Columbus. 
Finally, if he did experience a variation of one 


For instance, taking as a basis Dr. Dawson’s own data— 
for Cabot in a course laid to the W. by compass from lat. 
53° N., and near the Irish coast, to be “carried clear of 
Cape Race and to Cape Breton”—the variation ex- 
perienced cannot have been a magnetic variation of “a 
point and a half” (16° 52’), but a variation of more than 
two points and a half (29 degrees !). Here, again, what 
becomes of Dr. Dawson’s initial theory ° 
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point westward, it was only in the meridian of 
40 W. East of that meridian the variations 
were much less, and possibly in a contrary 
direction, as he probably cut the line of no 
variation between 28° and 32° W. long.t There 
was therefore, as regards the variation, a partial 
compensation. 

If we now examine the regions necessarily 
traversed by Cabot, we find that he did not 
enjoy such advantages. He sailed constantly in 
the region of the brave west winds, that is, with 
head-winds which compelled him to tack nearly 
the whole time. This tacking had to be carried 
out in latitudes where gales and heavy seas are 
almost constant. The consequence of these 
difficulties is made apparent in the expression 
of Soncino, that Cabot was compelled “to 
wander a good deal.” In such a case it is im- 
possible to ascertain the error, or deviation 
between the course actually made by the navi- 
gator and that which he believed himself to have 
made. 

Under these circumstances, it is bold to assume, 
as Dr. Dawson does, that Cabot’s course was 
“west magnetic,” and that the corresponding 
true course was this magnetic course west, cor- 
* Schott, “ Method and Results,” chart and p. 7. 
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rected exactly by 11 points of variation north- 
westerly. Yet, my opponent’s belief that the 
landfall actually was at Cape Breton rests 
| mainly upon this supposition. 
Well may we say, therefore, that with our 
_ present sources of information no one is war- 
ranted in asserting that John Cabot discovered 
the continent of North America on June 24, 
| 


1497, and that his landfall was Cape Breton. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE FALLACY, 


I. 


Dr. DAWSON alleges that “if Columbus on a 
direct western course dropped 240 miles from 
Gomara, with a variation of one point west, it is 
altogether probable that John Cabot, with a 
variation of a point and a half, would have 
dropped 360 miles to the south on his western 
course across the Atlantic.” 

Yes, it is probable that then Cabot would 
have dropped about 360 miles, provided his 
course had been precisely of the same length as the 
course of Columbus. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Dawson’s theory, the 
course of Columbus was about 3,150 miles, 
whilst Cabot’s was (in round figures) 1,600 miles 
only. 

If Columbus, in a course of 3,150 miles, with 
a variation of one point (11° 15’), experienced a 
deviation of 240 miles, as Dr. Dawson says, this 
linear deviation corresponds with an angular de- 
viation expressed as follows : 


240 
3,150 

(Log 240 = 2,380211 

Co-log 3,150 = 4,501689 


tan 2 = 


Log tan x = 2,881900 
Aa) Aa TS }s 

The angular deviation experienced by Colum- 
bus was therefore reduced from one point(11° 15’) 
(magnetic variation) to 4° 15’, which is the true 
angular deviation in the course. 

Now (supposing all other data or circumstances 
to be deemed equal) if, as Dr. Dawson again says, 
Cabot experienced a magnetic variation of one 
point and a half (16° 52’ 30”), this variation 
(considered as the angular deviation in the course) 
must be reduced in the same proportion to obtain 
the true angular deviation in the course; that 
is, instead of one point and a half, it will be the 
angular deviation set forth in the following pro- 
portion : 
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sponds with the linear deviation tan 6° 22’ 30" x 
1,600 = about 179 miles. 
(Log tan 6° 22’ 30” = 1,048155 
Log 1,600 = 3,204120 
Log linear deviation in the course = 2,252275 
deviation = 178 miles, 7.) 


Il. 


Dr. DAWSON also alleges that if Cabot laid his 
course to the west by compass from latitude 53° 
north, a variation of one point and a half “ would 
have carried him clear of Cape Race, and to the 
next probable landfall, Cape Breton.” In the 
first place, as Dr. Dawson is unable to give the 
longitude of the starting point in 53° north 
latitude, he is not authorized to affirm that a 
variation of one point and a half, taken as the 
angular deviation in the course, would have 
“carried him clear of Cape Race.” Besides, 
starting, for instance, from 53° north latitude and 
11° west longitude of Greenwich, to double Cape 
Race at a short distance, implies an angular 
deviation of 11° southwards. 

But, just as we have seen that the deviation 
experienced by Columbus in a course of 3,150 
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miles was only 240 miles, corresponding with an 
angular variation of 4° 15’, although the mag- 
netic variation was supposed to have been 11° 15’, 
and that the course of Cabot with an alleged 
magnetic variation of one point and a half (16° 
52’) had to experience proportionally an angular 
deviation of 6° 22’ only, according to the pro- 
portion : 

ph a Gig 22) 
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So, for Cabot’s course, which experienced an 
angular deviation of 11° necessary to pass in the 
vicinity of Cape Race, the magnetic variation, 
which we call x, will have to be in conformity 
with the equality of the relations : 

11? Agno Se Oar) 
oT areas’ > 16° 52" 

That is, the magnetic variation which Cabot 
must have experienced in order to double Cape 
Race is equal to 

Lise Cohen LS 
4° 15: 

Consequently, if Cabot actually doubled Cape 
Race, he did not experience a magnetic variation 
of one point and a half only, as Dr. Dawson 
says, but a variation of over two points and a 
half, viz., of 29 degrees! 
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This mathematical demonstration, and the 
reasons given on pages 29-31, apply with 
as much force to Sir Clements Markham’s 
theory of Cabot’s landfall at Bonavista Bay, 
as set forth in the paper read at the Royal 
Geographical Society, April 12th, 1897 (“Geo- 
graphical Journal” for June, 1897, page 608). 
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DHE SHIPS NAME THES MATTHEW? 
ANBFORGERYI ORF CHATTERTON: : 


THE occasion of the fourth centenary of the dis- 
covery of North America by John Cabot, under 
the British flag, may lend interest to the follow- 
ing remarks : 

Barrett’s “ History of Bristol” (Bristol, 1789, 
4to, p. 172) contains this statement : 


“In the year 1497, the 24th of June, on St. John’s 
day, was Newfoundland found by Bristol men, in a 
ship called the 4Za¢thew ;—as it is in a manuscript in 
my possession.” 


With one or two exceptions, all the historians 
of Cabot have placed implicit confidence in that 
assertion, and henceforth the ship’s name, the 
“Matthew,” hitherto absolutely unknown, and 
which stands uncorroborated, became as famous 
as that of the “ Mayflower.” 


* Reprinted from “ Notes and Queries.” 
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Endeavours were made to discover Barrett’s 
manuscript, inasmuch as alleged old Bristollian 
documents are not always to be trusted, particu- 
larly those quoted by Barrett, owing to his con- 
stant personal dealings with Chatterton (“ Notes 
and Queries,” Vol. V., Feb. 20th, 1858, p. 154, 
and “Dictionary of National Biography,” Vol. 
III, 1885, pp. 285, 286). But the searchers have 
failed thus far to find it. 

In Mr. G. E. Weare’s “ Cabot’s Discovery of 
North America,” just published (London, 8vo, 
pp. 115-122) there is an account of a MS. 
Chronicle, formerly in the possession of the Fust 
family of Hill Court, Gloucestershire, which MS. 
was certainly akin to Barrett’s. 

The earliest mention of the existence of that | 
MS. in the Fust family is relatively recent. It 
dates only from the death of Sir John Dutton 
Colt, who had inherited the MS. from a niece of 
Sir John Fust, who died in 1779. After Sir 
John Dutton’s death, in 1845, it passed to Sir 
E. H. Vaughan Colt, who sold it to Mr. William 
Strong, a Bristol bookseller. Mr. Strong re- 
quested his assistant “to collate the entries 
therein with Barrett’s and Seyer’s Histories, with 
a view to the extraction from the Chronicle of 
all the entries which were yet unpublished, or 
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which contained information supplemental to 
any matter or event already published in either 
of those histories.’ Mr. Strong subsequently 
sold the MS. Chronicle, together with the ez- 
cerpta, to Mr. John Hugh Smyth-Pigott. 

In the year 1849 a sale was held of Mr. 
Smyth-Pigott’s collection. The catalogue men- 
tions the MS. as being “ from Sir Francis Fust’s 
library.” In that case it would be traced back 
to 1769, which is the date of Sir Francis’s death. 
The MS. was bought in by Mr. Pigott, after whose 
decease it was again sold, in 1853, and purchased 
by Mr. Kerslake, a Bristol bookseller, for £11 5s. 
Finally, it was burnt to ashes in the conflagra- 
tion of his store, February 14th, 1860. But the 
excerpta or “collations” made by Mr. Strong’s 
assistant escaped, and they are now in the 
possession of Mr. William George, a Bristollian 
bookseller. I borrow all these details from Mr. 
Weare’s book. 

It is one of those excerpta which this writer 
has inserted in his work ; but he omitted to state 
that it was already published twenty years ago 
(in Vol. IV., p. 350, of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica”) and from the same extracts. The com- 
plete text is as follows: 
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“{Copy Entry. ] 

“1496. John Drewes [Mayor]. Thomas Vaughan, 
Hugh Johnes [Sheriff]. John Elyott [ Bailiffs]. 

“This year, on St. John the Baptist’s Day, the land 
of America was found by the Merchants of Bristow in a 
shippe of Bristowe, called the Mathew ; the which said 
ship departed from the port of Bristowe, the second day 
of May, and came home again the 6th of August next 
following. 

“1497. Henry Dale [Mayor]. John Spencer, 
Richard Vaughan [Sheriffs ?] William Lane [ Bailiffs].” 


The reader will notice that the above citation 
is presented in the form of and as if it were a 
literal copy of an official document originally 
written in 1497. The old time civic entries of 
years dating, we are informed by Mr. Weare, 
from the 29th of September and ending on 
the 28th of September. Now, the name of 
“America,” which is conspicuous in that extract, 
was not invented until ten years afterwards, in 
April, 1507, at St. Diey, in Lorraine, by a 
German geographer, called Martin Waltzemiiller 
or Hylacomylus,’ in these words: 


“Nunc vero et hee partes sunt latius lustrate et alia 


* “Cosmographiae introductio”... Urbs Deodate sits 
Finit. vij Kalend. Maij Anno supra sesqui Millesium vij. 
(“ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima,” p. 94.) 
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quarta pars per Americum Vesputium (ut in sequenti- 
bus audietur inventa est quam non video cur quis 
jure vetet ab Americo inventore sagacis ingenii viro 
Amerigen, quasi Americi terram sive Americam dicen- 
dam, cum et Europa et Asia a mulieribus sua sortita 
sint nomina :—But now that those parts have been 
more extensively examined and another fourth part 
has been discovered by Americus (as will be seen in 
the sequel), I do not see why any one may justly 
forbid it to be named Amerige,' that is, Americ’s Land, 
from Americus the discoverer, a man of sagacious 
mind, or America, since both Europe and Asia chanced 
to receive their names from women.” (Cosmographiae 
introductio . . . Urbs Deodate... Finit. vij. Kalend. 
Maij Anno supra sesqui Millesium. vij.) 

But this fact remained unknown until Hum- 
boldt disclosed it in his “ Examen Critique,” 
published at Paris in 1834. 

The extract from the Fust MS. gives also the 
alleged date of the discovery, viz., “On St. John 
the Baptist’s day [June 24th].’ This day was set 
forth for the first time only in 1544, by one Dr. 
Grajalés, of the Port of Santa Maria, in Spain, 
when preparing the inscriptions of Sebastian 
Cabot’s map, which was first published in that 
year. As to the date of “ June 24th,” it is highly 
improbable (supra, pp. 7-8). 

1 Edward G. Bourne, in “ The Nation,” Oct. 6, 1892. 
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So much for the common belief that the above 
mentioned excerptum is contemporaneous with 
Cabot’s first voyage. 

The Fust Chronicle, purporting to have been 
written by one “ Maurice Toby, Gentleman,”— 
otherwise totally unknown—bore the following 


title : 
‘ | “A Brief Chronicle, conteyninge the accompte of the 
2 Leeegnes of all the Kings in the Realme of Englande, 
| Jrom the entering of Brutus untill this present yeere, with 


all the notable acts done by the dyvers of them, and 
wherein ts also conteyned the names of all the Mayors, 
E Stewardes, Bayliffes, and Sheriffes, of the laudable 
: town of Bristowe, now at this time called ye Worshipp- 
Jull City of Bristowe, with all the notable acts done 
| zn those days, from the first yeere of King Henry y° 37, 
\ A.D. 1217, untill the present yeere, 1565.” 


If the Chronicle was not written until 156s, 
of course there is no anachronism either in the 
use of the name “ America,” or in the date of 
June 24th, 1497. But in that case, we must 
assume that they are interpolations, or that the 
extract was not intended to be given as an 
original text. This alternative is difficult to 
believe, on account of the technical form of the 
excerptum, of the specific reference to “this 
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year,” and of the names of mayors, sheriffs, and 
bailiffs therein inserted. 

We must at present examine the question of 
authenticity from another point of view. 

The extract states that the discovery of “the 
land of America” was made “on St. John the 
Baptist’s day.” Although the statement was in- 
serted in a map of 1544, its earliest mention in 
a book is not earlier than 1589, when Hakluyt 
published a translation of the cartographical in- 
scription in the first edition of his “ Principall 
Navigations.” It is evident that “Maurice 
Toby, Gentleman,”’—whom I strongly suspect 
to be of the same family as the monk Rawley— 
cannot have transcribed in 1565 a phrase which 
was written at the soonest in 1584 (Hakluyt’s 
“Discourse on Western Planting”) and pub- 
lished only five years afterwards. But some will 
answer that he may have borrowed it from the 
engraved map itself, an edition of which was 
made in England, by Clement Adams, in 1549, 
or even from the little guide book which accom- 
panied the edition of 1544. 

The Fust extract gives also a date for the sail- 
ing out of Cabot’s expedition: “the ship departed 
from the port of Bristow the second day of May.” 
This cannot have been copied from the map ; 
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but it is partly stated in Hakluyt, three pages 
after the passage where he sets forth the date of 
the discovery, viz., “and departed from Bristowe 
in the beginning of May.” This coincidence, 
almost in the same terms, although incomplete, 
is worthy of notice. There remains, however, 
the date of the return, also given in the excerptum, 
viz., “Oth of August next following.” Where 
did the author of the Chronicle find it? We 
know that Cabot was back in England on 
August 1oth, 1497, but we know it only from 
the gratuity which Henry VII. granted him on 
that day, and this was made known in print not 
before 1831, when N. Harris Nicolas published 
his “ Excerpta Historica.” 

A critical examination of all the Fust ercerpta 
alone could perhaps afford at the present time 
the means of proving absolutely the apocryphal 
character of that Chronicle. Meanwhile, my 
impression is that both MSS. were fabricated, in 
some form or other, by Chatterton, who sold one 
to Sir Francis Fust, a zealous book collector, and 
we know to what extent this predilection often 
blinds the discernment of bibliophiles,—and the 
other to Barrett “whom nothing could startle 
into incredulity.” In connection with this, it is 
well to recollect that Chatterton died in 1770, 


47 
Sir Francis Fust in 1769, and that although 


Barrett’s book was not published before 1789, 7 
he began from an early period to collect ; 
materials for the enterprize, and that his portrait, i 
engraved in 1764, already designates him as 
‘Author of the History and Antiquities of j 


Bristol, says Mr. Charles Kent. My supposi- 
tion is further strengthened by the following 
remark of Mr. George Price, the learned city 
librarian of Bristol, in 1858: ‘I have for a long 
time regarded these writings [viz., documents of 
which the local historians have made ample use] 
as exceedingly mischievous, so far at least as 
they refer to Bristol, and deserving to be classed 
with the forgeries of Chatterton, who, in fact, I 
have no doubt was the author of many of them.” 
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CABOT’S DISCOVERY OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


THE DATES CONNECTED WITH THE 
VOYAGE OF THE MATTHEW, 
OF BRISTOL. 


MR. G. E. WEARE’S REPLY TO 
MR. HENRY HARRISSE. 


Reprinted from Notes and Queries, 
July 17, 1897. 


LONDON: 
PRIVATELY PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR, 


1897, 


1897. 
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CABOT’S DISCOVERY OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Henry Harrissz, of Paris, in an 
article in the June number of the Forum 
(published in New York), has endeavoured 
to prove that there exists no justification for 
the Cabot celebration on the 24th ult. in 
England, Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, &e. 

Notes from this article, through the 
medium of the press, have been circulated 
throughout the length and the breadth of 
the United States. My work, in which the 
excerptum (from an ancient MS. Chronicle) 
containing the date of the landfall occurs, 
and in which is given a history of the MS. 
Chronicle, was published after Mr. Harrisse 
had written the article for the Forum. 

A pamphlet, containing a reprint of an 
article in Notes and Queries (8" 8. xi. 501), 


1897. 
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has been recently published by Mr. Harrisse, 
in which he challenges the authenticity of 
the dates connected with the voyage of the 
Matthew, of Bristol, in the year 1497. Mr. 
Harrisse’s point is that the ship’s name and 
the dates were forged by Chatterton. In 
other words, he states that his ‘‘impres- 
sion’? is that the MS. Chronicle in which 
the name and the dates occur was ‘ fabri- 
cated, in some form or other, by Chatter- 
ton,” and that he (Chatterton) sold the 
chronicle to Sir Francis Fust. 

I have published a reply to Mr. Harrisse 
in Notes and Queries (8 8. xii. 49). The 
same number of this journal contains a 
reply to Mr. Harrisse from Mr. G. R. F. 
Prowse. 


G. E. WEARE,. 


JOHN CABOT AND THE MATTHEW. 
(8 §, xi, 501.) 


The excerptwm referred to by Mr. Henry 
Harrissz in which the dates connected with the 
voyage of the Matthew are set out occurs between 
entries as to the mayors, sheriffs, &e., of Bristol, 
as follows :— 


1496, John Drewes [Mayor], Hugh Johneg [Sheriff], 
Thomas Vaughan, John Elyott [ Bailiffs]. 


“1497. Henry Dale [Mayor], Richard Vaughan 
[Sheriff], John Spencer, William Lane [ Bailiffs].”’ 
The “complete text” of the excerptum, which, 
subject only to a trifling error as to the sheriff and 
bailiff, is correctly given by Mr. Harrisse, was 
published by me last month for the first time. 

Please allow me to give a few Specimens of the 
entries in the volume of excerpta in the possession 
of Mr. William George, of Bristol, I propose to 
dispense with the entries as to the mayors, sheriffs, 
&e.:— 


*1486[7]. This year the Duke of Bedford came into 


Bristowe, where he continued 3 days and then departed 
towards Wales.” 


B 
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€ 1491/2]. This year the 7th of May an Insurrection 
began in Bristowe between the English Mariners and 
the Spaniards being soldiers of the ship called the 
Nicholas of the Tower. And this Insurrection was like 
to have been the death of many men,” 

“1507[8]. This year on St. Nicholas Eve was a great 
wind and flood, which did much hurt in Bristowe, 
especially in Merchants’ cellars and other places.” 

1508/9]. This year was an Insurrection in Temple 
street against the Mayor, through the persuasion of one 
Robert Henlowe, and the Mayor put many of the Rebels 
in Prison,” 

The chronicle contained the curious book-plate of 
Sir Francis Fust, who died in 1769, but it does 
not follow that, as suggested by Mr. Harrisss, 
it was purchased by Sir Francis; it is not at all 
improbable that it may have come into his posses- 
sion from his wife’s family (the Tookers of Bristol). 
I will now deal with the extraordinary suggestion 
of Mr. Harrisse that the chronicle was ‘‘ fabri- 
cated, in some form or other, by Chatterton.” Of 
what value, in the absence of any evidence, is 
Mr. Harrisse’s “impression” that Chatterton 
sold the MS. book to Sir Francis Fust? Can 
Mr. HArRIssE produce a particle of evidence to 
prove that Chatterton was ever brought into con- 
tact with, or that he was personally known to, Sir 
Francis Fust, of Hill Court, Gloucestershire? It 
goes without saying that if the chronicle had been 

ritten by Chatterton it would have been regarded 
as one of the most important productions of his 
pen. Mr. Kerslake, bookseller, of Bristol, who 
was a very intelligent and painstaking antiquary, 
during the time, or a portion of the time, the 
chronicle remained in his possession, had also in 
his possession genuine and unquestioned speci- 
mens of Chatterton’s handwriting ; further, the 
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evidence of living persons could, if necessary, 
be obtained to prove that, apparently, the chro- 
nicle was in a contemporary, 7.¢., sixteenth 
century, style of writing. Mr. Harrisse may 
rest assured that the chronicle, whatever may 
be its merits or demerits, was not a Chat- 
terton forgery. In the circumstances, I have 
no alternative but to relegate Mr. Harrissx’s 
“‘impression” to a place outside the pale of 
authentic history. The excerptum states that the 
‘said ship departed from the port of Bristowe the 
second day of May, and came home again the 6th 
of August next following.” In a letter written by 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo, dated 23 Aug., 1497, we find 
that John Cabot “ was three months on the voyage,” 
which is consistent with the dates given in the 
excerptum, The date of the return of the Matthew 
on “the 6th of August ” occurs, so far as I know, 
in no other place. Mr. HarrissE very fairly 
points out that 

‘we know that Cabot was back in England 10 Aug., 
1497, but we know it only from the gratuity which 
Henry VII. granted him on that day, and this was made 
known in print not before 1831, when N. Harris Nicolas 
published his ‘ Excerpta Historica,’ ” 


Here, again, Mr. Harrisse unconsciously 
affords proof that Chatterton could have had no 
hand in the formation of the entry in the chronicle; 
the information as to the vessel having been “ three 
months on the voyage” was only made known 
within a quite recent period by the discovery of a 
contemporary letter, and the date of the payment 
of the gratuity to Cabot was not known in Bristol 
at the time the chronicle was written. The 
information as to the gratuity could only have 
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been obtained in London, and poor Chatterton, 
whose departure from Bristol for London — he 
never left Bristol until the year 1770—took place 
after the death of Sir Francis Fust, was never in a 
position to pay searchers to examine the original 
rolls in London. And it is extremely doubtful 
whether the rolls were accessible in Chatterton’s 
time. With regard to the date given for Cabot’s 
landfall, “St. John the Baptist’s day,” that is, 
24 June, 1497, I see no reason why this date 
should not be accepted. Judge Prowse, in ‘A 
History of Newfoundland’ (p. 9), says :— 


“‘EKasterly winds generally prevail in the North 
Atlantic in early May. Given a fair wind, these little 
vessels, with their flat floors and broad lug sails, could 
easily go five to six knots before the wind. Fifty-three 
days out from Bristol to Newfoundland, and forty-two 
days home, would not be a record-breaking passage, even 
for those days.”’ 

Mr. Harriss refers to “the common belief that 
the text of the above-mentioned excerptum is 
contemporaneous with Cabot’s first voyage,” but 
I should imagine that no person who had the 
slightest knowledge of the history of North 
America would imagine for a moment that the 
entry of the word “ America”’ in the excerptum was 
contemporaneous. But although he is correct in 
saying that Humboldt disclosed, probably for the 
first time, the particulars of the invention of 
the name “ America” in his ‘Examen Critique,’ 
published in 1834, Mr. Harrisse has omitted to 
call attention to the fact that the name which had 
been previously the designation of South America, 
or of a portion of South America, was applied to the 
whole of the newly found land in Gerard Mercator’s 
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globe made in 1541, the letters ‘‘ amz”’ appearing 
on the northern portion and the letters “Rica” on 
the southern. It is not at all improbable that 
Mercator’s ideas were known in Bristol in or before 
the year 1565. In the course of copying (or in 
editing, if the word be preferred) a chronicle 
which purports to contain entries of important 
events relating to Bristol after the name “ America” 
had become known, the scribe would, properly I 
think, have made an interpolation in an entry, 
supposing an entry in another form to have been 
in existence, for the purpose of elucidation ; as to 
this matter, however, it is obviously clear that the 
question as to the original form of the entry, or 
when the entry was first made, must remain pure 
conjecture in the absence of correct information. 
Having regard to the fact that a contemporary 
writer tells us that the voyage occupied three 
months, I am inclined to think that the criti- 
cism of the dates in the chronicle is due to the fact 
that Mr. Harrisse’s conjectural statement (p. 63 
of his work on the Cabots) to the effect that the 
men on board the little vessel, after the landfall, 
‘rested awhile, and devoted some time to refit or repair 
their diminutive craft, as well as to take in wood and 
water, and renew the stock of victuals, which could only 
be done by hunting and salting game on the mainland,” 
although unsupported by proof, is still regarded 
by him as a record of fact. 

The following evidence, which can be read in my 
work (‘ Cabot’s Discovery of North America’), does 
not confirm Mr. Harrissz’s ideas as to what took 
place after landing :— 

‘‘ He [Cabot] saw no human beings, but he has brought 
here to the king certain snares which bad been set to 
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catch game, and a needle for making nets; he also 
found some felled trees, by which he judged there were 
inhabitants, and returned to his ship in alarm. He was 
three months on his voyage, and on his return saw two 
islands to starboard, but would not land, time being pre- 
cious, as he was short of provisions.”—Pp. 139-40, 

“* He came at last to mainland, where he planted the 
royal banner, took possession for His Highness [ Henry 
VII.], made certain marks, and returned.” —P, 148, 

T am of opinion that the provisioning of the 
vessel for a three months’ voyage, supplemented by 
a supply of fish, was a matter not very difficult of 
accomplishment ; those who imagine it to be im- 
probable that the vessel would have been suffi- 
ciently provisioned for a voyage of three months’ 
duration should not forget that there had been 
previous voyages from Bristol in quest of the 
fabled islands which were believed to be in exist- 
ence beyond the sea-horizon of the western waters, 
and that so far back as 1480 (twelve years before 
Columbus sailed on his first expedition) a Bristol 
vessel had cruised in the Atlantic for at least nine 
weeks, “‘but in consequence of tempests...... 
returned to a port in Ireland for the repose of the 
ship and mariners” (‘ Cabot’s Discovery of North 


America,’ pp. 58, 59), G. E. Weare. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


Mr. Harrisse asks, Where did the author of 
the Fust chronicle find the date of Cabot’s return, 
6 Aug. ? He shows that the Privy Purse entry of 
10 Aug. was only known in 1831, and suggests that 
the MS. was a forgery. If we somewhat alter the 
question we shall see his argument is fallacious, in 
part, at least. How could a forger about 1760 
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have hit upon this date 6 Aug. which synchronizes 
so accurately with the date of the award, 10 Aug.? 

We must remember that until Rawdon Brown 
discovered Pasqualigo’s letter there was absolutely 
no statement to suggest that the voyage lasted three 
months; so that, although there would be no diffi- 
culty in fixing from Hakluyt on 2 May as a date 
for the start, the probabilities of a forger choosing 
6 Aug. as the date of return, with no data what- 
ever to guide him, are very small indeed. This 
point may be put alittle stronger. Any one reading 
the accounts of Martyr, Ramusio, &., which con- 
fuse the two voyages, would be led to infer a much 
later date than August for the arrival home. 

The date 6 Aug. seems to be an undesigned 
coincidence—it may, of course, be nothing more 
than a coincidence. An authoritative statement 
as to the value of the excerpta as a whole may 
settle the point, though even then there remains 
the possibility, though perhaps not the probability, 
if the chronicle as a whole is a forgery, that this 
particular entry was transferred from genuine 
records now lost. 

The use of the word America (a use which even 
in 1565 would have been, I venture to think, an 
anachronism as describing ‘‘ the new fonde londe 
quhar men goeth a fishing ”), except upon the sup- 
position of its being a late interpolation, tells 
strongly against the genuineness of the chronicle. 
As regards the unreliability of the date given for the 
landfall, 24 June, Mr, Harrisse has by no means 
established his point, nor can his attempt be con- 
sidered sound to limit the sources of information 
open to a Bristol historian (we must assume Toby 
to be a Bristolian) in 1565 to Cabot’s map ata 
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time when local tradition must have still been 
strong in Bristol, and even perhaps some of the 
original explorers living. 

The Cabotian student’s interest centres in the 
corroboration the entry, if true, would give to 
Pasqualigo’s statement that Oabot was ‘‘ away 
three months on the voyage which is certain,” 
recently questioned by Col. Church. The senti- 
mental general public will, I fancy, true or untrue, 
always cling to the picturesque item, found only 
here and in Barrett, that the first English ship to 
reach the New World was called the Matthew, 

G. R. F. Prowssz. 

Bradford. 
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JOHN CABOT AND THE MATTHEW. 
(8 S, xi. 501; xii, 49.) 


The object of my communication at the first 
reference was simply to call the attention of 
critical historians to certain allegations regarding 
the discovery of the continent of North America. 
I stated that the Fust MS. was akin to Barrett’s : 


Barrett's MS. 

In the year 1497, the 
24th of June, on St. John’s 
Day, was Newfoundland 
found by Bristol men, in a 
ship calied the Matthew,” 


The Fust MS. 
‘*This year, on St. John 
the Baptist’s Day, the land 
of America was found by 
the Merchants of Bristowe 
in a shippe of Bristowe 

called the Mathew.” 


I added that the extract from the Fust MS, pub- 
lished by Mr. WearE had already been printed, 
more than twenty years ago, in the ‘ Encyclopedia 


Britannica’ :— 


‘ Encyclop. Britan.,’ iv. 350. 

“ This year (1497), on St, 
Jobn the Baptist’s Dav, the 
land of America was found 
by the merchants of Bris- 
towe in a ship of Bristol 
called the Matthew, the 
which said ship departed 
from the port of Bristowe 
the 2d of May, and came 
home ugain 6th August 
following.” 
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Mr. Weare’s Book, p, 116. 
“This year, on St. John 
the Baptist’s Day, the land 
of America was found by 
the Merchants of Bristow 
in a shippe of Bristowe, 
called the Mathew; the 
which said ship departed 
from the port of Bristowe 
the second day of May, and 
came home again the 6th of 
August next following.” 
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The fact that in one of these extracts ‘‘ Matthew ” 
is spelled with one ¢ only, whilst in the other it is 
spelled with two, can hardly authorize Mr. WEARE 
to say that he published this complete text ‘‘ for 
the first time.” The statements concerning the 
mayors and sheriffs are separate entries, bearing 
no other relation to the excerptum than the 
date of the year, which is also given by the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

To my mind, the entry about Cabot’s voyage is 
so framed and worded as to convey the belief that 
it was originally penned in 1497. If 80, the 
account is a forgery in one respect at least, owing 
to its containing the word ‘“‘ America.” This 
designation Gould be read at an early date in 
books, maps, and globes, but not until April, 
1507, when Waltzemiiller invented it. As to the 
particulars of the invention of the name ‘“‘ America,” 
Humboldt was the first to disclose them, and that 
only fifty years ago; so that any one writing in 
the eighteenth century, for instance, may well have 
believed that the New World was already called 
‘* America ”’ so far back as 1497. 

But it is now shown that the Fust MS. purports 
to have been completed ‘‘ the present yeere, 1565.” 
In admitting that such is really the case, it was 
written at best sixty-eight years after Cabot’s 
voyage. This detracts singularly from its alleged 
importance, particularly when we notice that not 
only do the dubious items it sets forth stand un- 
corroborated, but that they remained entirely 
unknown to Fabian and even to such indefatizable 
searchers of chronicles as John Stow and Hakluyt. 

The statement that Cabot’s Transatlantic dis- 
covery was accomplished ‘‘on St. John the 
Baptist’s Day (June 24), 1497,” appeared for the 
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first time in the third edition of Sebastian Cabot’s 
map, edited by Clement Adams in 1549 (the other 
editions print “1494”), Maurice Toby, Gent. —if 
he ever existed—may have borrowed the datum 
from that map, but it is much more likely that it 
was taken from a book which since the close of 
the sixteenth century has circulated extensively in 
England, viz., Hakluyt’s ‘ Principall Navigations,’ 
One of the reasons for the probability is that 
Hakluyt’s work also affords, in nearly the same 
terms, elements for the second statement in the 
Fust MS., viz. ‘the which said ship departed 
from the port of Bristowe the second day of May.” 
In Hakluyt it reads as follows: “which said 
shippe...departed from Bristowe in the beginning 
of May.” Now Hakluyt’s work was not published 
until 1589, and as the Fust MS. purports to have 
been written in 1565, we should have here another 
anachronism. 

To change ‘‘ the beginning of May” into * the 
second day of May ” is not a very difficult matter ; 
but, as my opponents rightly observe, the Fust 
MS. contains a third date, which cannot be so 
easily explained away, viz., the alleged day of 
Cabot’s return to Bristol, “August 6th.” This 
may be a random figure, although it agrees in a 
measure with Cabot’s presence in London on the 
10th, when Henry VII. made a present of 101. 
‘to hym that founde the Isle.” Besides, we know 
from Pasqualigo that the successful navigator was 
three months on the voyage: ‘‘ Stato mexi tre sul 
viazo,” which synchronizes practically with the 
space of time between “the beginning of May” 
and “the 6th of August.” What lends force to 
the objection is the fact that, so far as known at 
present, the gratuity of 10]. and the time spent on 
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the voyage have been disclosed in print only 
within the last sixty years. The mysterious 
‘* Maurice Toby, Gent.,” cannot therefore have 
borrowed the latter item of information from 
Rawdon Brown’s ‘Calendars.’ To this, I frankly 
confess, ! have nothing to say just now, except 
that the possibility of accounting for the statement 
does not seem to be altogether beyond the reach of 
ultimate investigations. 

As to the date of 24 June for the landfall, it is, 
in itself, highly improbable, considering that it 
does not leave time enough for what may be fairly 
assumed to have been done by Cabot before 
returning home, Mr. ProwsEe and Mr. WEARE’s 
objections to the contrary notwithstanding. They 
are unwilling to admit that after having been 
tossed on the waves during fifty-three days the 
small crew required a little rest, the diminutive 
craft some repairs, and the larder additional 
provisions (which could be obtained only by 
hunting and salting game on shore). My contra- 
dictors say that “fifty-three days out from Bristol 
to Newfoundland, and forty-two days home, would 
not be a record-breaking passage even for those 
days.” Certainly not; but this curious reasoning 
implies that Cabot must have set sail homeward on 
the very day when he first sighted the American 
continent, which is hard to believe. Meanwhile, 
what becomes of the 300 leagues to and fro, 
amounting to 600, which Cabot coasted in the new 
land: ‘‘ Andato per la costa lige 300,” as he 
related to Pasqualigo, and as corroborated by 
Soncino, who saw the description of the newly- 
found country marked in a chart and on a solid 
globe which Cabot had made: “in una carta, et 
anche in una sphera solida che lui ha fatto et 
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demostra dove é capito”? Mr. Prowsz and Mr. 
Weare should not have omitted to explain the 
nautical phenomenon which their argument 
involves, 

At all events, my objections have been tacitly 
endorsed by the Royal Society of Canada, which, 
in the brass tablet it caused to be placed in the 
Legislative Hall at Halifax, does not say that the 
discovery was accomplished ‘+ June 24, on St. 
John the Baptist’s Day,” and that « Cape Breton 
Island,” or even ‘* Bonavista Bay,” was the land- 
fall. The inscription only, and wisely, states that 
the flags of England and Venice were first planted 
in the New World by John Cabot, “in the June 
of 1497, on the north-eastern seaboard of North 
America.” So much for Mr. Prowse and Mr. 
WEAR®’s asseverations in that respect. 

If we now examine the extrinsic character of the 
Fust chronicle, we notice certain particulars also 
worthy of attention. Neither the original MS, 
nor a complete copy of it can be found anywhere, 
Critics consequently are deprived of the most 
precious means of information ; for, if spurious, 
the MS. could not resist the close scrutiny of 
palzographers, while its substance would cer- 
tainly afford materials to exercise the acumen of 
historians, As the matter stands, they have only 
to work upon a few extracts made by a book- 
seller’s assistant after 1845, 

Nor can the existence of the 
traced further back than Sir Francis Fust, who 
died in 1769. In the list of members of his family 
he is the only one whois mentioned as having been 
a book collector, and the MS. contained his own 
personal book-plate. Under the circumstances, it 
rests with Mx, Wears to show that the MS. existed 


original MS. be 
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between 1565 and the time when Sir Francis 
acquired it. Mr. Weare replies with the state- 
ment that “the evidence of living persons could, if 
necessary, be obtained to prove that, apparently, 
the chronicle was in a contemporary, 1%. ¢., six- 
teenth century, style of writing.” But are these 
persons versed in palzeography ? Do they not know 
that the time when Sir Francis Fust lived was the 
golden age in Bristol of forged documents in old 
penmanship ? 

Barrett’s ‘ History of Bristol’ is filled with spurious 
historical accounts of that description. Nay, we 
know when, where, and by whom they were fabri- 
cated. In the language of Mr. Charles Kent, 
‘‘whatever information Barrett wanted for his 
immediate purpose was placed by Chatterton, 
within a few hours’ time, at his command.” How 
are we to distinguish the grain from the chaff, and 
why should not the MS. quoted by Barrett for his 
brief account of Cabot’s voyage be as fictitious as 
the rest? There is scarcely any difference in kind 
and spirit between that entry and others in 
the pseudo- correspondence between the equally 
spurious monk Rowley and Canynge. Take these, 
for instance :— 

“1068. Three Brystowe Barks gayled to the isles 
Hyberne and Scotteland. 

“1073. The Brystowe Menne did Trade to the Isles. 
Haymon with Normannes and Brystowe Menne dyd 
despoyle the Londe of Wales. Twa welche Barkes 
menewhyle came to Bristowe, and despoyled part of the 
Brydge, botte weere forslegen and dryven awaie. 

“*1231. Trade to Hyberne was begonne to bee made 
bie the Brystowe Menne,”’ &c. 

Nor were those forgeries limited to Barrett’s 
desiderata. I must be permitted to quote again 
Mr. George Price, the learned City Librarian of 
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Bristol, who, when referring to certain documents 
of which the local historians have made ample use, 
says :— 

“TI have for a long time regarded these writings as 
exceedingly mischievous, so far at least as they refer to 
Bristol, and deserving to be classed with the forgeries of 
Chatterton, who in fact, I have no doubt, was the author 
of many of them,” 

If such suspicion may attach to Barrett’s Cabo- 
tian entry, the entry in the Fust chronicle must 
share it, for we have only to compare both to see 
at a glance that they are near akin, besides being 
the only sources of information for the statement. 

In reply, Mr. Wears says that “ Mr. Kerslake, 
bookseller, of Bristol, who was a very intelligent 
and painstaking antiquary, during the time, or a 
portion of the time, the chronicle remained in his 
possession, had also in his possession genuine and 
unquestioned specimens of Chatterton’s hand- 
writing.” I fail to perceive the cogency of the 
argument, If the Fust chronicle was “in the style 
of writing of the sixteenth century,” of what use 
could be specimens of Chatterton’s handwriting ? 
I may add that the young and accomplished forger 
penned a goodly number of his fabrications in a 
manner to lead people to believe that the penman- 
ship was contemporary with the events related, 
as the Chatterton MSS. preserved in the British 
Museum amply show. 

I timidly ventured to suggest that all those 
anachronisms and indications were calculated to 
create in the mind of critical historians an impres- 
sion of doubt regarding the authenticity of the 
Fust and Barrett excerpta. The word “impres- 
sion” has provoked the mirth of Mr, WEaARE, who 
does not seem to know that the first result of every 
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inquiry is, generally, an “impression.” Some- 
times, however, with a certain class of authors, 
that primary impression is the main object and 
made to precede, so to speak, the inquiry. 

The adepts in this peculiar method of writing 
history invariably preface their compilations with 
touching references to the tremendous labours 
which they have accomplished. At the same time, 
deep regret is expressed for being unable, by lack 
of space or from some other reason, to initiate the 
reader into the arcana of their efforts and wonder- 
ful discoveries. This confession naturally creates 
an “impression” of sympathy, and is the first step. 

They then set forth a very long list of distin- 
guished persons who, at home and abroad, have 
given them advice and assistance, as no single man 
could possibly go through such arduous and difficult 
researches unassisted. The result is an ‘‘impres- 
sion” that the writer has a good heart, overflowing 
with gratitude, and is incapable of appropriating 
the labours of others. 

This is followed by a most imposing array of 
quotations and documents. The display produces 
the “impression ” that the work is one of uncom- 
mon erudition and industry. 

A goodly number of these documentary proofs 
are published in Latin, Spanish, Italian, &c., with 
direct references to the archives which contain 
them, here and elsewhere, and even with the 
rubrics, pages, files, and registers ostentatiously, 
if not always faithfully, cited. But asin twenty- 
five cases out of forty-two the real searchers or 
first editors, who have been thus plagiarized, are 
not mentioned, these twenty-five documents (which 
figure among the most important in the collection) 
all bear the appearance of original discoveries. They 
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also create the ‘‘ impression” that the gifted his- 
torian has laboriously worked his way through the 
inner recesses of the Public Record Office and of 
the State archives at Milan, Florence, Venice, 
Simancas, and the Vatican, where he certainly 
never set his foot. 

But when a reader familiar with the subject 
takes the trouble to look into these useless books, 
he has an ‘‘impression” which is not always to 
the credit of their authors. For instance, in one 
lately published, out of forty-two documents, forty- 
one have been repeatedly printed, and all together 
in two or three modern publications which can be 
consulted in every important library. So that 
those Herculean labours would require, all told, 
about half a day’s work, comfortably seated in an 
armchair in the British Museum ! 

Happily, there is a class of historians whose 
“‘impressions”’ may be said to be of a very 
different character. They are the outcome of long 
studies of the original sources, regardless of time- 
honoured legends and fabrications, And so far as 
the authentic history of the Cabots is concerned, 
these ‘‘ impressions” have not proved thus far 
entirely fruitless. 

Let me be permitted to ask, Where is the historian 
worthy of the name who now believes that the 
American continent was discovered in 1494, and 
not in 1497; that it was Sebastian Cabot who 
accomplished it, and not his father; nay, who 
would assert that he was even on board the ship ; 
that the landfall was certainly Cape Breton Island, 
particularly since the recent publication of the 
** Mathematical Demonstration of the Fallacy’; 
that Sebastian was born in Bristol, and not in 
Venice; that he was a great navigator, cartographer, 
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and scientist ; that he discovered the variation and 
declination of the compass, and, by divine revela- 
tion, as he pretended, or otherwise, methods for 
finding the longitude at sea; that there is the 
least proof of his alleged successful exertions on 
behalf of the Merchant Adventurers in their 
struggle with the Steelyard ; that he had a com-. 
mendable share in the opening of trade with 
Russia, or that the merit of the act does not belong 
exclusively to Richard Chancelor ; or, in fine, who 
would now say that Sebastian is ‘‘ the author of 
the maritime strength of England, who opened the 
way to those improvements which have rendered 
the English so great, so eminent, so flourishing a 

people”? So far from this encomium being true, 

it is now proved, beyond all cavils and sophistry, 

that Sebastian Cabot was an unmitigated charlatan, 

a liar, and a traitor ! 

All these appreciations were at first mere ‘‘im- 
pressions,” and although hooted at almost when 
set forth fifteen years ago, they have evolved to 
matters of strong belief with our most competent 
adepts in maritime history. The probability is 
that the other points mooted, but existing as yet 
only as ‘‘ impressions,” will also be solved to the 
satisfaction of every conscientious historian, 

Henry Harriss, 

Paris. 
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JOHN CABOT AND THE MATTHEW. 
(st S, xi, 501; xii. 49, 129.) 


In order to prevent any misunderstanding as to 
what I have stated with reference to the publica- 
tion by me in ‘Cabot’s Discovery of North 
America, p. 116, of the extract from the Fust 
MS. chronicle, I will withdraw the words “ com- 
plete text ” (a description originally given by Mr. 
HarrissE and which I adopted for the sake of 
convenience), and I now say that the extract and 
the names of the mayors, sheriffs, and bailiffs, as 
they appear in the MS. volume of excerpta, were 
published by me wpsissimis verbis for the first time 
in June last. I was well acquainted with the 
extract given in the ‘ Encyclop. Britan.,’ iv. 350, 
which differs from the original; e.g., “ Bristol ” 
should read “ Bristowe,” ‘* Matthew” should read 
‘* Mathew,” ‘' 2d” should read ‘‘second”; and 
the word “of” between the words ‘‘6th” and 
“ August,” and the word “next” between the 
words ‘‘August” and “ following’ are omitted. 
The figures “‘ 1497 ” have been interpolated. The 
entry does not refer, in the truest sense, to the 
year 1497. In the original the excerptwm is in- 
cluded, as I have already stated, within the Bristol 
civic year (t.¢, 1496-7), which commenced on 
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29 Sept., 1496, and ended on 28 Sept., 1497. So 


much for the quibble as 


text,” 


to the words ‘‘ complete 
Mr. Harrisse has published the extract 


from the ‘ Encyclop. Britan.’ elsewhere, together 
with a statement that ‘‘ Bristolian MSS. are not 


always to be trusted.” 


I have ascertained that. 


Mr. Harrisss, prior to the publication by him of 


the extract, never made an 
the MS. from which it wa 


y attempt to examine 
8 taken, although the 


same might have been seen and examined in Bristol. 
In the circumstances, is it right to condemn a 
document on the ground that it was forged by 


Chatterton without makin 
evidence to prove the ch 


g any attempt to obtain 
arge? In ‘Cabot’s Dis- 


covery of North America,’ pp. 116-22, I have 
given the cacerptum together with a history of the 
MS. chronicle without comment, and I fail to see 


what other course was open 


to me. The extracts 


from the Rowleian letters which Mr. Harrisse, 
who does not give his authority, probably found in 


‘The Works of Thomas Ch 


atterton,’ by G. Gregory, 


D.D., have no bearing on the suggestion that 


Chatterton forged a MS. 


chronicle which was 


written in a clear, unmistakable, sixteenth cen- 
tury style of handwriting, Many of Chatterton’s 


forgeries are written in 
described as all their o 


a style which may be 
wn—a kind of spurious 


handwriting, consisting of mixed ancient alphabets, 
including some letters which bear no resemblance 


to any ancient alph 


abet in particular, palpable 


forgeries, which, owing to their quaint, antiquated 
appearance, were calculated to deceive ordinary 


persons, but which no 


person versed in paleography 


could possibly mistake for the style of sixteenth cen- 


tury penmanship. I venture to add, for the espe- 
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cial benefit of Mr. Harriss, that, so far as he is 
personally concerned, any endeavour to enlighten 
me as to the Chatterton or Rowleian MSS. would 
be just as profitable a labour as if, ¢.g., he had 
been engaged in “sending coals to Newcastle.” 
Not only have I a very large collection of books, 
tracts, &c., relating to matters which come under 
the description “Chattertoniana,” but, from time 
to time, I have had the benefit of the advice and 
assistance—which I have much appreciated—of 
men who have spent many years of their lives in 
a study of the productions of Chatterton’s pen. I 
have never met with any document in Chatterton’s 
handwriting which bears any resemblance to the 
ordinary and well-known style of writing of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. The fact that 
the event recorded in the Fust MS. chronicle 
includes a reference to the word “America ” clearly 
points out the probability—the name ‘America ” 
having become known, and Bristol being among the 
ports of England to which the information as to 
the name would probably have been conveyed at 
an early period—that the writer of the chronicle 
edited the items found by him in the writing of an 
earlier chronicler ; a careful study of other MS. 
chronicles, including Ricart’s calendar, in which 
the writers have used previously written annals 
or notes of events, induces me to favour this view. 

Mr. Harriss says: ‘‘ To my mind the entry 
about Cabot’s voyage is so framed and worded as 
to convey the belief that it was originally penned 
in 1497.” Had Mr. Harrisse made the slightest 
attempt to inquire as to the usual, almost stereo- 
typed form adopted by annalists or chroniclers of 
events relating to the city and county of Bristol 
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—and we must not forget that prior to the pub- 
lication of Barrett’s ‘History of Bristol ’ (1789) 
the various events were found in MS, annals or 
chronicles only—he would have paused before 
putting in print such a misleading statement. 
If necessary, I could give quotations from a 
number of chronicles, together with the present 
location of each chronicle, in which the entries of 
events—extending over several centuries—com- 
mence in similar form to those which appear in 
the excerpta from the Fust MS. chronicle. But I 
will confine myself to a Bristol chronicle (generally 
called Ricart’s Calendar) which has been printed 
by the Camden Society. The title is “The Maire of 
Bristol is [sic] Kalendar, by Robert Ricart, Town 
Clerk of Bristol, 18 Edward IV. Edited by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith.” The first entry of certain his- 
torical events commences with “ This yere,” and 
refers to an event under date “m*nxxxvus°, W. 
raf. scdo.” The subsequent entries almost invari- 
ably commence with “This yere,” or “ And this 
yere,” or “In this yere,” or ‘‘This Maior,” or 
“This yeare,” or ‘¢In this yeere,” many of which 
entries relate to events which happened long before 
Ricart’s time. And I should not, I think, omit 
to state that a considerable number of the entries 
are recorded between the names of the “ M aiores,” 
“'Vicecomes,” ‘ Ballivi,” in the same way as the 
entries are recorded in the MS. Fust chronicle, 
the titles of the corporation officials appearing in 
the last-named chronicle in English instead of in 
Latin. Here, again, we are afforded an insight 
into the value of the ‘‘impressions” of a man’s 
mind when we are dealing with a matter of great 
historical interest. 


E 
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Mr. HarrissE has quoted from some notes 
made by the late Mr. George Pryce, a former 
Bristol librarian, whom, with a view to enhance 
the value of a statement which I shall presently 
deal with, he has twice dubbed “the learned.” 
‘Drowning men catch at straws,” and Mr. Har- 
RISSE, when brought to bay and asked to give 
proof in support of his allegation that the Fust 
MS. chronicle was forged by Chatterton, does not 
hesitate to avail himself of the blandishments of a 
special pleader. Inasmuch as no person who well 
knew the highly respected and worthy librarian, 
who was unable to read a considerable portion of 
the books placed in his charge—the whole library, 
in Mr. Pryce’s time, consisted of a comparatively 
small number of MS. and printed works, including 
very many Latin works—would feel justified in 
bestowing such a description upon him, I am 
bound to presume that this is an impression (we 
know that some of our good friends are very im- 
pressionable, but why do they rush headlong into 
print?) which rests on no foundation whatever. 
Mr. Harrisse has been misled by a statement— 
which is merely an impression /—of “ the learned ” 
Mr. Pryce, in which Chatterton’s name has been 
erroneously associated with certain MSS. (‘N. & Q.,’ 
201 8. v. 154). The discussion originated through 
the discovery by Mr. Lucas of what was supposed 
to be “an wnpublished MS. of the late Rey.S. Seyer,” 
relating to the birthplace of Sebastian, the son of 
John Cabot. It really consisted of an extract 
from Richard Eden’s work ‘The Decades of the 
Newe Worlde,’ &c., published in 1555. As many 
of your readers are well aware, against a statement 
made by Ramusio, historian and secretary to the 
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Council of Ten of Venice, as to Sebastian Cabot’s 
birthplace, Eden has put a marginal note to the 
effect that Sebastian Cabot told him (Eden) that 
he (Cabot) was ‘‘borne in Brystowe.” (I am not 
making this quotation for the purpose of a dis- 
cussion as to where Sebastian Cabot was born ; 
for the present, at any rate, the discussion must be 
confined to Mr. Harrissz’s point that the MS. 
chronicle is a Chatterton forgery.) Mr. Lucas, 
having made what he honestly believed to be an 
important discovery, sought for information. “The 
learned ” Mr. Pryce thereupon suggested that Mr. 
Seyer’s papers included some information derived 
from writings which he regarded as ‘ exceedingly 
mischievous, so far at least as they refer to Bristol, 
and deserving to be classed with the forgeries of 
Chatterton, who, in fact, I have no doubt, was the 
author of many of them.” This attack on Mr. 
Seyer’s ability to distinguish between the true and 
the false in historical researches is scarcely worthy 
of attention, but it may serve to point out the 
necessity of caution to those who, without any 
researches, postulate theories or “ impressions” on 
the slightest provocation. Mr. Pryce, in ignorance 
alike of the fact that Seyer had copied from Eden’s 
work, and that between 1831 and the date of his 
(Mr. Pryce’s) statement the excerptum from Eden 
had appeared in at least six different publications, 
actually had the hardihood to suggest that it was a 
Chatterton forgery. Thus was foisted upon Chatter- 
ton @ reputed forgery consisting of MS. notes 
which Seyer had taken from a work printed nearly 
two centuries before the unfortunate boy’s birth ! 
The way in which Mr. Pryce’s statement has been 
brought into the discussion smacks of the method 
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pursued by a certain Mr. Weller, who, in a memo- 
rable trial, began to tell the jury what ‘ the soldier 
said.” Unless Mr. Harnisse is in a position to 
prove that Pryce was ever afforded a view of the 
MS. Fust chronicle, we are justified in applying to 
Pryce’s statement the words of the impartial judge 
who dealt with Mr. Weller’s statement, “It’s not 
evidence,” either for or against the authenticity of 
the chronicle. Having exhaustively dealt with 
the Pryce-Chatterton episode, I will proceed to 
demolish the argument as to the entry in the 
(London) MS. chronicle, which Mr. Harrisse 
quotes from Hakluyt, by remarking that it refers 
exclusively to the second voyage of John Cabot in 
1498, and in no way applies to the voyage of the 
Matthew in 1497 :— 

“In the 13 yere of King Henrie the VII., 1498, Thi 
yere the king...... caused to man and victuall a shippe at 
Bristowe to search for an Ilande...... Which ship, thus 
manned and victualled at the king’s cost, divers merchants 
of London ventured in her small stockes, being in her, as 
chief patrone, the said Venetian. And in the companie 
of the said shippe sailed also out of Bristowe, three or 
foure smail ships, fraught with sleight and grosse 
merchandizes, as course cloth, caps, laces, points, and 
other trifles, and so departed from Bristowe in the hegin= 
ning of May, of whom in this Maior’s [William Purchas, 
Maior of London] time returned no tidings,” 

As an example, whether of the sophistry of the 
special pleader, or of the way in which a certain 
class of historians, who sometimes pose as the 
only persons who know anything about the 
scientifico-historical method of dealing with docu- 
mentary evidence in historical matters, occasional! y 
endeavour to obfuscate the facts, this reference to 
the (London) MS. chronicle will be hard to beat. 
In the circumstances, I venture to affirm that, so 
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far, the MS. Fust chronicle has not been proved to 
be a Chatterton forgery. We may well pause here 
for the purpose of making a note of admiration of 
those transcendental qualities, probably attributed 
to celestial interposition, which some at least of 
the modern “inspired” historians quite conscien- 
tiously believe themselves exclusively endowed 
with. But the “common or garden sort’ of 
historian must, I fear, be a little bit puzzled at 
times by the fallacious mode of argument resorted 
to by these peculiarly gifted writers ; in all pro- 
bability these “Sir Oracles” fancy themselves in 
possession of so much bright and dazzling glory as 
to justify them in their belief that all lesser his- 
torical luminations should be snuffed out when 
they—the infallible ones in historical researches— 
condescend to describe, in eloquent and touching 
terms and with characteristic modesty, the sub- 
limity of their own qualifications as historians. 


G. E. WEARE. 
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JOHN CABOT AND THE MATTHEW. 


My. former letter dealt mainly with the date 6 
Aug, in the Fust chronicle. To the argument then 
advanced Mr. HARRISSE frankly confesses he has no 
answer just now. My letter in addition merely contained 
the statement that the unreliability of the date 24 June 
and the limitation of information available in 1565 had 
not been established. 


Mr. Harrisse (who appears to confuse me with my 
father, Judge Prowse) rejects the date 24 June on two 
erounds ; he thinks it does not allow Cabot time enough 
for what he may fairly be assumed to have done before 
returning, and believes the date was invented by Sebastian 
Cabot or Dr. Grajales to tally with the name St. John. 


Soncino (evidently more intimately acquainted with the 
circumstances of Cabot’s first voyage than Pasqualigo), in 
December, 1497, makes this remarkable statement :— 

‘“The principal people in the enterprize belong to Bristo. ‘They 
are great seamen and now they know where to go, they say that the 


voyage thither will not occupy more than fifteen days after leaving 
Tbernia.”’ 


Now these calculations cannot have been based upon 
experience gained on the outward voyage, for the same 
writer reports that it occupied a ‘‘ long time.’ It seems 
equally to my purpose, therefore, whether fifteen days 
was the time actually taken upon the return journey or 
an estimate by contemporary experienced seamen, most 
likely particip: vtors in the voyage, of the time ships would 
take to sail about 400 leagues (for it seems almost certain 
from Soncino’s letter of August and the two later one of 
Puebla and Ayala that Pasqualigo’ s estimation of 700 was 
excessive). Accepting the dates, 24 June for the landfall 
and 6 August for the arrival in Bristol, a return voyage 
of not more than twenty days to Bristol would leave three 
weeks for taking in water, &c., and acquiring some idea 
of the country to report to the king. 
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A few facts show that three weeks were more than 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the case. 
Soncino, in December, reduces his own earlier remarks 
about the ‘‘ two very large and fertile islands,’ and the 
statement of Pasqualigo that Cabot coasted 300 leacues 
(an impossibility if the voyage only lasted three months), 
to the much more modest one that Cabot when he hit 
upon land, ‘‘ hoisted the royal standard and took possession 
for His Highness, and having obtained various proofs of 
his discovery he returned.”’ 


‘‘In returning Cabot saw two islands to the right,” 
Pasqualigo says. As these islands were not seen twice, 
it appears most probable that he sailed along a coast 
trending approximately north and south, not east and 
west, and that he proceeded direct to Europe from the 
extreme point reached. Consequently it is not necessary 
to double the time taken in exploring. It seems, also, 
almost incredible that he could have sailed 300 or 600 
leagues in June and seen no natives fishing. Apart from 
the actual statement about the coasting, the letter of 
Pasqualigo itself, when carefully analyzed, does not give 
the impression that the sojourn was lengthy ; the facts 
reported are somewhat superficial in character, suggestive 
of haste, and could all have been gained in one locality. 
They erected only one set of territorial marks; this fact 
alone is enough to upset the idea of a prolonged survey. 
It may be noticed here incidentally thatif these con- 
clusions are sound in whole, or even in part, it becomes 
almost impossible to accept a landfall in Labrador and 
extremely difficult at Cape Breton. 


It does not appear, therefore, that Mr. Harrigsr has 
made out a prima facie case upon the wantoftime. How 
does his statement that Sebastian Cabot or Dr. Grajales 
invented the date 24 June stand ? 


The island of St. John figures on maps from 1505 for- 
wards ; itis notapparently one of the pre-Cabotian Atlantic 
isles ; the frequent shifting of its position seems to indi- 
cate that it was not connected directly with the Breton 
voyage or the later English and Portuguese surveys which 
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completed the outline of the north-east coast. Its con- 
nexion by Sebastian Cabot with his father’s first voyage 
seems to suggest the possibility of its representing the 
coast seen on this expedition. To accept this theory it 
is necessary to assume ; (a) that Cabot’s observations of 
latitude and longitude were wrong and misleading ; (b) 
that his coasting did not extend far, and few terri- 
torial marks were erected ; (c) that it was along apart of 
the north-east coast not much frequented at first by 
fishermen ; and (d) consequently, that the identification 
of his landfall presented difficulties. These are all points 
well recognized by cartographers as having occurred in 
other cases. 


The Cabotian legend, abridged, reads :— 


“This land was discovered, 1494 [1497] on the 24th of June, in the 
morning [Hakluyt; about fiue of the clocke early in the morning,|] to 
which they gave the name of Prima Tierra Vista, and to a large 
island which is near the said land they gave the name of St. John 
because it was di covered the siuime day.” 


The description of the country which follows evidently 
refers to the second voyage; but the date cannot, for 
Ramusio mentions Cabot’s being in high latitudes on 11 
June, apparently upon the second voyage. 


What obligation was there for this map-maker to 
account for the island of St. John being where it was at 
all unless it had always been associated with Cabot’s first 
voyage ? 


Assuming even that Sabastian Cabot placed the land- 
fall at Cape North on Cape Breton Island, for reasons of 
state, it is more natural to assume that he would give the 
account an air of actuality (which the legend certainly 
has) by weaving into it the current ideas of this voyage. 
It may, not, however, be necessary even to assume 
political motives. It is possible that wrong readings of the 
latitude and longitude had obscured the position of the 
actual landfall. iam inclined to accept Mr. HARrRrissn’s 
theory that the location of the landfall was dictated by 
territorial considerations. The truth may lie between 
the two conjectures, 
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Mr, Harrisse is undoubtedly justified in questioning 
this legend, emanating as it apparently does from 
Sebastian. I think, however, he has not, so. far, 
made out a sufficiently strong case to warrant the com- 
plete rejection of the date 24 June. : 


Hakluyt accepts the date. Between 1589 and 1599 he 
submitted the year of discovery to accurate, also possibly, 
to independent and adverse criticism ag far as the Cabots 
were concerned, for he postpones the year of discovery. 
It seems only reasonable to suppose that the alleged date 
of the landfall was also closely scrutinized. The Fust 
MS. (and Barrett) ignores Cabot. This omission sup- 
ports my statement that there must have been a distinct 
Bristol tradition ; it does not coincide with Mr, Harrissn’s 
argument that Sebastian was the fons et origo of all these 
legends. 


If Mr. Harrisse will read a communication of mine to 
the Canadian Gazette of 26 Nov., 1896, and my remarks 
at Sir Clements Markham’s lecture on 12 April (Geograp- 
hical Journal for June, 1897, p, 616), he will see that, 
while personally in favour of Cape Bonavista or the 
vicinity, I asserted that there is ‘absolute uncertainty 
as.to the position of the first landfall,” and again that 
‘‘ there is no direct evidence of the first [coasting] voy- 
age of Cabot.” The presence of such words as Keels, 
Castileon, &c., in Bonavista Bay, have not, of course, the 
slightest value as direct evidence. The tablet at Halifax 
says: “John Cabot...... sailed in a Bristol ship The 
Matthew, and first planted the flags of England and 
Venice on the 24th of June, 1497." I strongly approve 
of the wording which follows: ‘on the north-eastern 
seaboard of North America,’’ and I think I may claim 
some credit for its moderation. To avoid prejudicing the 
question of the landfall, I suggested in November, 1896, 
a monument at Cape Race as being free from contention. 
My proposal has since been endorsed by Sir C. Markham 
and in the United States. 


The Fust Chronicle contains four statements found 
nowhere else ; two of these are supported by independent 
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corroborative contemporary accounts of the voyage, ap- 
parently beyond the reach of the forger; the others, the 
name and registration of the ship, stand logically with the 
first two. The onus of proof lies upon the assailant. 
All the other matter, except the word America—the use 
of which is surely a question mainly for the grammar- 
ians—is either unquestionably true or quite credible. 


In conclusion, Does it seem possible that a forger in 
1760 could have been so skilful as to avoid committing 
himself to any palpably false statement ? Why, even the 
minute point that 24 June, 1497, was in the Bristol civic 
year 1496 is correct. 


66 Leamingto 
Bradford. G. R. F. Prowss. 
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ness of this lusty May. Two verses must suffice to show the joyful 
buoyance of the song: 


O Lusty May with Flora Queen, 

The balmy drops from Phoebus sheen’ 
Preluisant beams before the day 

By thee Diana groweth green 
Through gladness of this lusty May. 


All lovers hearts that are in care 

To their ladies they do repair, 

In fresh morning before the day 
And are in merthé more and more 
Through gladness of this Lusty May. 


Weelkes, Este, besides Morley aforesaid, and later Lawes, Dr. Rogers, 
and many another all tell in musicians’ carols 

How in gathering of their may 

Each lad and lass do kiss and play, 

Each thing doth smile, as it would say, 

This is love’s hole, love’s holy day. 


And while love’s kindly fires do sting, 
Hark! Philomel doth sweetly sing. 


What to-day have we in exchange for these fascinating May-day 
revels ? May is still the same, granted that we must keep her 
festival a fortnight later. Still does the hawthorn riot in sweetness, 
still do the cherry blossoms and the hyacinths cover the earth with 
their opal and sapphire hues. But the spirit of May-time seems 

_ to have left the country folk that not so long ago almost worshipped 
it, and innocently blissful revellings no longer ‘make country houses 
gay.’ 

If it is too late to recall them in all their glory, at any rate let us 
not allow them to pass into complete oblivion ; but yet, 


While time serves and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corrinna, come, let’s goe a-maying. 


NG 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LHE HOME OF THE CALOTS 


Harty in May 1497 a little vessel with some twenty persons on 
board set sail from Bristol on a voyage of discovery. It is intended 
to celebrate this year the four hundredth anniversary of that event 
at the place where it occurred. Such celebrations have been much 
the fashion of late on both sides of the Atlantic, owing no doubt to 
the great advance in historical knowledge and to the increased 
interest in history which this century has witnessed. Among all the 
events thus celebrated, however, there is perhaps hardly one which 
more deserves commemoration than the sailing of the little Bristol 
vessel 400 years ago. ‘We derive our rights in America,’ said 
Edmund Burke, ‘from the discovery of Sebastian Cabot, who first 
made the Northern Continent in 1497. The fact is sufficiently 
certain to establish a right to our settlements in North America,’ 
On that voyage of the Cabots and its results rested the English 
claim to North America. Under that claim, successfully maintained, 
Englishmen planted the colonies which reached from Georgia to 
Maine, and which by their growth finally enabled the mother country 
to drive the French from Canada and make the continent from 
Mexico to the North Pole a possession of the English-speaking race. 
From those early colonies have come the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. The daring voyage of discovery which made 
these things possible, and gave a continent to the English race, 
certainly deserves to be freshly remembered. 

Burke really stated the whole case in the sentence just quoted, 
but he made one error. The commander of ‘the ship and the leader 
» of the expedition was not Sebastian but John Cabot. That Sebastian 
accompanied his father is probable, although not absolutely certain ; 
but there is no doubt whatever that John Cabot was the originator, 
chief, and captain of this famous expedition, so small when it sailed 
away from Bristol, so big with meaning to mankind when it returned 
a few months later. 

The following year there was another voyage made by the Cabots, 
with larger results in the way of exploration and information as to 


this new world, which they thought part of the country of the ‘ Great 
Cham.’ Into the story of their memorable voyages, about which 
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volumes have been written, or the subsequent career and long life of 
Sebastian Cabot—for John Cabot disappears from our ken after the 
second expedition—lI do not propose to enter, My only purpose is to 
try to show who these men were who rendered this great service to 
England and to the world, and from what race they sprang. 

On this point there have been much expenditure of learning, 
manifold conjectures, many theories, and abundant suggestions, but 
the upshot has been one of those historical puzzles or mysteries in 
which the antiquarian mind delights. As a matter of fact the 
explanation is very simple, and possibly that is the reason it has 
been overlooked. This does not mean that any one can tell where 
John Cabot was born, for no one knows, nor has any evidence on 
that point been produced. If some inquirer were to search among 
the records of a certain outlying portion of the United Kingdom, as 
has not yet been done with this object in view, something might be 
found which would throw light on John Cabot’s birth and parentage. 
So far, however, there is no positive evidence whatever in regard to 
it. The case is hardly better in regard to Sebastian, for when he 
was trying to leave the service of Spain for that of Venice, he told 
Contarini that he was born in Venice but brought up in England. 
On the other hand, when he was an old man he told Eden that he 
was born in Bristol, and carried to Venice by his father at the age of 
four years. The conflict between Sebastian’s own statements is 
hardly more instructive than the absence of all information in regard 
to his father. But, although it is impossible to fix the birthplace of 
either of these men, it is possible to do that which is perhaps quite 
as important—determine where the family or the race to which they 
belonged originated. 

John Cabot is always spoken of as a Venetian, and quite properly 
and correctly, but he was a Venetian by naturalisation. The first 
mention of his name in history occurs in the Venetian archives, 
where we find his admission to citizenship in 1476. Before that 
‘there is absolutely nothing, and the Venetian archives simply prove 
that John Cabot was not born in Venice, and was a Venetian only 
by adoption. We know that he married a Venetian woman, and 
from Sebastian’s contradictory statements about his own birthplace, 
we also know that his father had connections of some sort in England, 
and passed much time in that country long before the famous 
voyage; for on that point both Sebastian’s versions as to his own 
nativity agree. Therefore it was not by accident that John Cabot 
went to England and received from Henry the Seventh in 1496 the 
patent granted to himself and his three sons, Louis, Sebastian, and 
Sanctius, for the discovery of unknown lands in the eastern, western, 
or northern seas, with the right to occupy such territories. The 
recent authorities speak of John Cabot as probably born in Genoa 
or its neighbourhood, resting apparently only on Pedrode Ayala’s 
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reference to him as a Genoese and Stowe’s loose statement that 
Sebastian was ‘Genoa’s son.’ All this is mere guesswork. We 
know nothing about John Cabot except the not very illuminating 
fact that he was not born in Venice. 

Let us now turn from the particular to the general. The Cabots 
were a numerous race. We find them scattered all over Europe ; the 
name varied a little here and there, but is always easily identified. If 
it can be shown that people of that name have a home where they 
have lived for many generations, then the problem is solved. In 
Ireland and Scotland there have been septs or clans all bearing a 
common name, and, in tradition at least, going back to a common 
ancestor. It needs no inquiry to tell us where the 0’Donnells came 
from, although some of them have been Spaniards for~ several 
generations. We know the origin of the MacMahons and Macdonalds 
of France without much research. Wherever one meets a Cameron 
or a Campbell, one may be sure that his genealogy, if duly followed up, 
will take us back sooner or later to Scotland. The same law holds 
good very often in regard to families which have no pretence to. a. 
tribal origin or to the dignity of a clan or sept, especially if they come 
from some island or some sequestered spot on the mainland. 

Such is the case with the Cabots or Chabots. The island of 
Jersey is their place of origin, and the residence there of men of 
that name goes back to a very early period. In Stowe’s list of those 
who accompanied William the Conqueror to England, we find the 
name Cabot spelled as it is to-day. The bearer was no doubt one of 
the many Normans who followed William from the land which their 
Norse ancestors had swooped down upon a century earlier. Whether 
the particular adventurer who, according to Stowe, came over with 
the Conqueror was from the island of Jersey, we have no means of 
knowing. But men of that name must have settled in the island at 
a very early period, soon after it was granted as a fief to Rolf the 
Ganger by Charles the Simple. Down even to the present time most 
of the people in two Jersey parishes are named Cabot or Chabot. 
The word ‘ Chabot’ means also a kind of fish and a measure, and seemg 
to be peculiar in this way to the island. On the bells of some of the 
churches, on the tombstones, and in the Armorial of Jersey the name 
and arms are found, and go back to very early times. The arms prove 
the antiquity of the race in the island. They are ‘armes parlantes,’ 
three fishes (chabots), with the pilgrim’s scallop shell for a crest, 
indicating the period of the Crusades. The motto is one of the 
ancient punning mottoes, ‘ Semper cor, caput, Cabot. These 

peculiarities of name and arms indicate the antiquity of the family 
and also its identification with that particular spot. We find the 


name widely diffused in France, where it is found in many noble 
families, including the Rohans, owing to the mésalliance, so criticised. 
by St. Simon, of the heiress of the Rohans with Henri de Chabot. 
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In the French dictionaries it is usually said that the family is ancient 
and comes from Poitou, where it has been known since 1040, and no 
doubt many of the name who afterwards reached distinction came 
from that part of France. The use of the word in common speech 
for a fish and a measure indicates, however, very strongly that the 
original seat of the race was on the Channel island of Jersey. The 
people there were of Norse descent, for the first settlements of the 
Normans were made along the coast of Normandy. It was from 
that northern coast that the Normans spread over England and 
Europe, going much further afield than Poitou. But, however this 
may be, it is clear that the Cabots were of Norman race, and that 
they settled first on the coast of Normandy with the rest of the 
adventurers who came down in the wake of Rolf the Ganger. The 
name has remained unchanged, Cabot or Chabot, for many centuries. 
In the letters patent it is spelt exactly as it is to-day—John Cabot. 
The name is not Italian nor is it anglicised, but is the Norman-French 
name as it has always been known both in the Channel Islands and 
in Poitou for more.than eight hundred years. Tarducci, the latest: 
biographer of the Cabots, in his zeal to prove that they were Italians, 
produces names from Siena and elsewhere which in sound have a 
resemblance more or less distant to that of Cabot. But this is labour 
wasted. The name in Henry’s patent was too plain and familiar to 
have been an anglicised version of some Italian patronymic. The 
variations on the names of the discoverers in the various contemporary 
authorities are merely efforts to make the name Cabot conform to the 
language of the writer, whether he used Spanish, Italian, or Latin, and 
nothing more. 

There is, however, much better testimony than the name to 
identify the navigators with the race which multiplied in the Channel 
island, and which had such numerous representatives in Poitou. In 
the Armorial dela Noblesse de Languedoc, by Louis de la Roque, it is 
shown that Louis, the son of the navigator, settled at St.-Paul-le- 
Coste in the Cevennes, and had a son Pierre, from whom the family 
is traced to the present time. Pierre left a will, in which he stated 
that he was the grandson of the navigator John. The decisive 
point is that the arms of this family are those of the Jersey Cabots 
precisely—three fishes, motto, and crest, all identical. Therefore the 
arms of Louis, the father of Pierre, and son of John the navigator, 
are the Jersey arms, and unite them with the island race. These 
same arms, with their fishes, are found among all the French Chabots 
quartered with those of Rohan and the rest. They exist unchanged 
in the American family, which came directly from Jersey to New 
England in the latter half of the seventeenth century. The same 
name and the same arms constitute a proof of identity of race, before 
which the contradictory accounts of contemporaries of the discoverers, 
void as they are of any affirmative evidence, or the guesses of modern 
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investigators, are of little avail. The arms also are important as 
showing that the family started from the island and not from Poitou ; 
for the chabot was a fish caught in the neighbourhood of the islands, 
a very natural emblem to take there, but not at all a likely device to 
have been adopted in Poitou. 

Just where John Cabot was born, as was said at the outset, no 
one now can tell, for he was a wanderer and adventurer like his 
remote Norse ancestors, and left no records or papers. But that he 
drew his blood from the Norman race of the Channel islands his 
name and arms seem to prove beyond doubt. It seems most 
probable also that it was not by chance that he got his patent from 
an English king, and sailed on his memorable voyage from an 
English port. England was not then a sea Power, nor was she 
numbered among the great trading and commercial nations of 
Europe. Venice or Genoa, Portugal or Spain, offered much larger 
opportunities and greater encouragement to the merchant or the 
adventurer than England. Yet John Cabot came to England for 
his letters patent and set out from Bristol on his voyage of discovery. 
We know from Sebastian Cabot’s statement that his father had 
relations with England, and was much and often in that country. 
It is not going too far to suppose that, when he had made up his 
mind to enter upon his voyage of discovery in the New World, he 
came back to the land of which the home of his fathers, and perhaps 
his own birthplace, was a part. It is certain that no other reason is 
given in any contemporary evidence. 

So long as the Cabots performed successfully the great work 
which it fell to them to do, it perhaps does not matter very much 
where they were born or whence they sprang. Yet there is a satis- 
faction in knowing that the strongest evidence we have shows that the 
men who gave England her title to North America, and made it the 
heritage of the English-speaking people, were of that Norman race 
which did so much for the making of England, and sprang from 
those Channel islands which have been a part of the kingdom of 
Great Britain ever since William the Conqueror seized the English 
crown. 


H. Casor LopGe. 
United States Senate, Washington. 
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